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PREFACE. 



There are many people calling themselves Protes- 
tants, and boasting of their right of private judgmenty 
who look upon open and searching inquiry into the 
truth of religion as wicked presumption. I could 
have no hope of convincing these persons of my 
modesty and good intentions by any apologetic or 
deferential profesaions. And, indeed, no apology for 
writing this book could &11 from my lips or my pen 
with any degree of sincerity. I owe no apology to 
any one for making my matured convictions public, 
when they have assumed an articulate form. Worth- 
less as they may be, they are no longer my own pro- 
perty ; and as the alternative of not publishing or 
avowing my opinions, I should be compelled at the 
least to give a hypocritically silent assent to a system 
which in my heart and mind I deny and deprecate. 
My opinion of the error and danger of such desertion 
of an obvious duty I have expressed in the concluding 
chapter, but I have laid little stress on the venomous 
and withering effect which such concealment produces 
upon the individual character. A penalty must and 
will be exacted in loss of self-respect, of temper, and 
of a purpose in life. And this for my part I do not 
choose to endure any longer. He who shirks the first 
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step in the ladder will never attain the second, but will 
wallow at the bottom for ever; and if the first chance 
of doing a piece of honest work be refused, a second 
may never be offered, or if offered, the man, debased 
by sloth, sensuality, and insincerity, may be unwilling 
or unable to perform or perceive it. The man is made 
by his work. 

Life is a very serious thing : every gleam of truth 
reveals to us more of the laws of absolute fact, inex- 
orable and eternal, which make up the inscrutable 
Future and Invisible, as they do the visible and mys- 
terious Present. Shall we raise our puny hands or 
voices and fight against those laws? shall we lie 
against eternal truth, or shut our eyes and ears against 
it? I dare do none of these things deliberately. My 
share in the work of the world is doubtless of the 
minutest consequence, but to me it is of infinite conse- 
quence. To me it is of infinite consequence whether 
I lire a traitor and a coward, or a true man. Good 
or bad, this is my work; I found I had it to do, and 
I have done it. May I ever do so. 
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THB BABLT CHBI8TIAN APOLOGISTS. 

In the second and third centuries, the Chnroh of Christ com- 
manded the serricea of many writers eminently qualified by their 
talents, wit, and learning for the task of fighting the battle of 
their faith against the Grecian and Boman philosophers. The 
ancient religion was long defended by the Boman goyemment as 
a political institution ; but the current was then running strong 
against heathen cant ; the mythological gods were popular objects 
of derision ; and, although ike philosophers — most of whom were 
deists or atheists— may not have been often conyerted, yet there 
were but few who would contend for the old rags of Paganism. 
But, except in a few rare and illustrious minds, the grossest 
superstition still prevailed ; and while the poets and their readers 
laughed at the puppet-gods, Jupiter and Mars, with their amo- 
rous successes and disasters, a general belief in supernatural 
agencies remained in full force. No one denied the powers of 
witchcraft and necromancy ; astrology and alchemy were recog- 
nised as sciences by the learned ; and every mathematician or 
naturalist was regarded by his ignorant neighbours as either a 
malignant sorcerer or an inspired &yourite of heaven. The old 
religions were worn out, but the people were not prepared to do 
without one. At Athens, in St. Paul's time, they erected an altar 
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to the Unknown God, worshipping, as he said, ^'ignorantly ;'' and 
Christianity, with its promises of eternal beatitude and a speedy 
consummation of all things, appeared most opportunely as a 
reconciliation and solution of doubt, difficulty, and dread. 

In such a state of public opinion, and with a vast preponder* 
ance of the people sunk in the darkest ignorance and superstition, 
deliberate logical arguments, even if the Christians had been 
able to discover and wield such weapons, were neither suitable 
nor requisite for the propagation of the faith. The early defenden 
of Christianity wrote their Apologies principally, if not entirely, 
to deprecate persecution, and to clear their co-religionists irom 
various calumnious charges ; and although they appeal, sometimes 
with considerable eloquence, to the miracles of Jesus and the 
prophecies fulfilled in his person, to the purity of the Christian 
doctrine, and to the testimony of martyrs, as proofs of the trath 
and divine origin of their religion, yet all the ancient Apologies 
extant hardly contain an argument on which a modem Christiaii 
disputant could rely in a controversy with an unbeliever. 

Mosheim, speaking of the apologetic and controversial authors 
of the second century, says, " The fundamental principles of the 
Christian doctrine were, it must be confessed, often explained and 
defended in a manner that discovers the greatest ignorance, and 
an utter confusion of ideas. They frequently make use of argn- 
ments void of all solidity, and much more proper to dazzle the 
fancy than to enlighten and convince the mind.'^* 

Justin Martyr, about the year 150, addressed his first Apologr 
to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, his son, his adopted son Lucius, 
the senate and people of Bome.f He commences with a bold and 
spirited appeal to the Roman rulers, 'Hn the name, and as one of 
those Christians who are persecuted : demanding justice, offering 
no flattery, and suing for no favours." " You are called," savs 
Justin, to the emperor and his sons, *'you are called pious, pbilo- 

* Eccles. Hist., cent, ii., part ii., chap. 3. 

t Finding it easier to translate from French than Greek, I 
have used the work of the Abb^ Genoude ** Defense du Chris- 
tianisme par les Peres des premieres Si^cles. Premiere Serie: 
Les Peres* Apologetiques." Paris : 1842. 
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sophers, loyers of science, defenders of justice: do you merit 
these names P We shall see. We simply ask that you should 
inform yourselves regarding the charges made against us, and 
that if they be true we should be punished ; but if they be false, 
right reason should prevent you from condemning the innocent on 
slanderous charges, and from hearing passion rather than justice.'^ 

" I ask you, what is the proof of a man's guilt ? Is it his 
name or his actions P A man is accused of being a Christian ; 
he denies that he is one ; you immediately set him at liberty, you 
have no fault to find with him. Another, on being accused, 
makes an open and honest declaration of his faith ; you imme- 
diately condemn him. In fact, we are only proscribed for our 
name. Is it not rather the actions and life of these men that 
ought to be inquired into ? '' 

'^ It is highly important to refer your conduct to its true cause, 
which I will now explain. In days of yore, evil demons appeared 
with deceitful forms ; they corrupted women and children — they 
even struck men with stupefaction and awe, so that they no 
longer judged reasonably. And as, at this time, they did not 
know of the existence of these demons, they, in their ignorance, 
took them for gods, and worshipped them under the various names 
which each of them assumed. Socrates alone was inspired with 
true reason, and tried to turn men away from this horrible wor- 
ship. But the demons, by means of that corruption which they 
had instilled in the hearts of men, succeeded in causing him to be 
put to death as an impious person and an atheist, accusing the 
great philosopher of having taught a belief in new and strange 
deities. At the present time the demons are making the same 
efforts against us ; for it is not only among the Greeks that those 
great truths — emanating from the Word, and proclaimed by 
Socrates* — have been announced. They were also published 
among a barbarous nation ; they were made known to us by the 
Word himself, in a visible human form, and named Jesus Christ* 
It is in him alone that we believe. The authors of so many imr 
postures we declare to be evil demons-^those perverse corruptors, 

* Justin seems here to elevate Socrates into an orthodoxprophet; 

B 2 
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lower than the men whom they seduce, since men at least love 
virtue naturally. And for this we are called atheists; and 
atheists we are, indeed, if these be gods I '^ 

In fact, the ever-recurring burthen of Justin's two Apologies 
is to the effect that these evil demons — the offspring of sinfnl 
amours between disobedient angels and the daughters of men-— 
are permitted to annoy the Christians, and to incite their perse- 
cutors, until the time when the designs of God will be finallj 
accomplished. Thus, in his first Apology, he exposes the follow* 
ing disgraceful conduct of these inveterate enemies of God :— 
" It was necessary for the devils to arrest the progress of Chris* 
tianity ; they had recourse to another device. They resuscitated 
two men, Samaritans, Simon and Menander; and these by mira^ 
cles seduced a multitude of persons, whose eyes are not yet 
opened. The wonders which Simon did in the middle of Rome^ 
in the reign of Claudius Cssar, excited the admiration of the 
senate and people to such a degree, that they took him for a God, 
and raised statues to him, like those false divinities whom yon 
adore. Be so good, great prince and august senate, to make this 
inquiry, and examine with care. Those among you who are yet 
Imbued with the doctrine of Simon will soon leave your errors, 
by favour of the torch of truth which we place before your eyes. 
But begin, if you please, by knocking down his statue.'^ 

In this Apology, Justin makes a short attack on idolatry and 
Pagan customs, explains some of the Christian doctrines, and the 
moral precepts of Christ, to show that he and his brethren were 
not the impious wretches they had been falsely represented to be, 
and ends with an interesting description of some Christian 
customs and religious ceremonies, which had been transformed by 
the slanderous reports of pagan priestcraft and bigotry into inces- 
tuous and cannibal practices. 

The occasion of Justin's writing his second Apology was the 
martyrdom of three Christians in Rome, by order of Urbicus, 
the prefect of the city. He appeals to the emperor and senate to 
protect the Christians from such unjust persecution, and defends 
his fellow-believers from the sneering reproaches and calumnious 
charges which were popularly cast upon them. He again declares 
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the misfortanes of the Christians to be caused by the machiDa- 
tioDS of demons, permitted by God to be successful for a time ; 
and warns the Roman government from being led away by their 
infernal temptations any longer. 

In Justin's dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, he gives an account 
of his own conversion from Paganism to Christianity, which 
appears to have been an event of a very mysterious, if not mira- 
culous nature. Justin had studied in the schools of Stoic, Peri- 
patetic, and Pythagorean philosophy, and in none of them could 
his mind find ease. The ignorance of the first, the avarice of 
the second, and the delay caused by the strict preliminary appli- 
cation to mathematics required by the Pythagoreans, disgusted 
him with their schools without destroying his thirst for know- 
ledge. There now only remained the philosophy of Plato. 
Justin studied with ardour, and made astonishing progress ; he 
was carried away by the mysticism of the Platonic doctrines, 
tied from the haunts of men, and passed some time in solitary 
contemplation in the wilderness. One day, when he thought 
himself quite alone, he suddenly perceived a venerable old man, 
with silver hair and an aspect of wisdom and benevolence, stand- 
ing near him. A conversation ensued, and when the old man had 
succeeded in exposing the wealmess and vanity of philosophy, 
and the heavenly origin of Christianity, he disappeared, and was 
never again seen by his convert. 

In this dialogue with Trypho, the Jew of Corinth, Justin 
Martyr adduces the miracles of Christ as proofs of his authority, 
and quotes largely firom the Jewish scriptures passages which he 
considers to be exactly prophetical of the nature and objects of 
these miracles. He lays particular stress on the frequent expul- 
sion of devils by Christ and by the Christians in his name ; but he 
says that a demon would probably obey if adjured by a Jew in 
the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

At-henagoras, about the year 180, addressed his Apology to the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, to deprecate the execution of some 
persecuting edicts which had just been issued against the Chris- 
tians, and his arguments closely resemble those of Justin Martyr. 

Minucius Felix, about twenty years later, wrote a defence of 
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Christianity, in the form of a dialogue between a Heathen and a 
Christian. He refutes the odious calumnies cast upon the wor- 
shippers of Jesus by their pagan adversaries, and at the same 
time ridicules the absurdities of polytheism, and the vain preten- 
sions of heathen philosophy. He seems to have a more intimate 
acquaintance with the natural history of devils than Justin, with 
whom he agrees in imputing the misfortunes of Christians to the 
mischief-making propensities of these &Ilen angels. He gives a 
long detailed account of the miraculous deeds performed bj 
them, and of the horrors, delusions, diseases and misery which 
in all ages they have been permitted to inflict upon the unfortu- 
nate human race. 

About this time, Hermias wrote his '' Derision of the Gentile 
Philosophers," which displays great powers of sarcasm and irony, 
and a sufficient amount of stolid bigotry, and distrust of inquiry 
into natural causes, to show us that such qualities were no more 
wanting in the primitive Church than in the better'known ages of 
Papal power. 

The Apology of the celebrated Tertullian, who was first a 
Catholic and then a Montanist, was written two or three years 
before the year 200, and the case is argued with considerable wit 
and force. He demonstrates the injustice of persecution for reli- 
gion ; and in another of his worlu, an address to the Proconsul 
S«apula, written in the reign of Caracalla, he makes an avowal of 
admirable principles. '' It ought," he says, '' to be left to the free 
choice of men to embrace that religion which seems to them most 
agreeable to truth. No one is injured or benefited by another 
man's religion ; it is not an act of religion to force religion, which 
ought to be adopted spontaneously, and not by compulsion." 

When Tertullian speaks thus, and when Justin asks that '* the 
life and actions"^ of his brethren shall be inquired into, and that 
they shall *' not be condemned for their name only," they ask all 
that Rationalists and freethinkers demand in the present day. 
But these arguments in favour of perfect freedom and perfect 
toleration, which are found in all the early Apologies, disappear 
from Christian writings after the commencement of the reign of 
Constantine, when imperial protection secured for the Church the 
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peacefal and publio exercise of its ceremonies and the right.. of 
undisturbedly propagating the faith thrpughoi)^ the Boman world. 
'* In the fourth oentur^" says Mosheim, ^^ multitudes were drawn 
into the profession of Christianity, not by the powers of ponviotion 
and arguments, but by the prospect of gain and the fear of punish- 
menf 

*^ At this period," says the same impartial historian, ''two 
monstrous errors were almost universally adopted. The first of 
thcHO was, that it was an act of virtue to deceive and Ue, wh/en 
by that means the interest of the Chi^rch might be promoted. 
And the second— equally horrible, though in another point of 
view — was that errors in religion, when ipaintained iand adhered 
to after proper admonition, were punishable with civil penalties 
and corporeal torture. ** " The former of these erroneo us maxims 
was now of a long standing ; it had been adopted for some ages 
past, and had produced an incredible number of ridiculous fables, 
fictitious prodigies, and pious frauds, to the unspeakable detri* 
ment of that glorious cause in which they were employed. And 
it must be firankly confessed, that the greatest men and the most 
eminent saints of this century were more or less tainted with this 
corrupt principle.*'* 

St. Augufitine, Bishop of Hippo, has the credit of having been 
the first writer in favour of that detestable doctrine, the justice 
and expediency of torturing and killing heretics ; but the other 
still more abominable and dangerous error was of much more 
ancient origin. '' In the second century,'' says Mosheim, '' the 
Christians were infected with the pernicious error that it was not 
only lawful, but even praiseworthy, to deceive, and even to use 
the expedient of a lie, in order to advance the cause of truth and 
piety. The Jews who lived in Egypt had learned and received 
this maxim from the Platonists and Pythagoreans before the 
coming of Christ y\ as appears incontestible from a number of 
ancient records."| 

It is therefore certain that pious frauds and pious falsehoods 

* Moshiem's Ecclesiastical History, cent, iv., part ii., chap. 3. 

t The italics are mine. 

X Mosheim : Eccles. Hist., cent, ii., part ii., chap. 3. 
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were not anknown or unusual at the time of the coming of Christ, 
that they may be detected in the earlies^ages of Christianityy 
and that as soon as the Church obtained ^)lic power and infla* 
ence, the lawfiUness of such dishonest practices was openly adTO- 
Gated and defended by the most eminent saints and doctors. 

When such were their opinions of Truth, it may seem super, 
fluous to quote the words of a very learned Christian, Barbeyrac, 
Professor of Law at Groningen, who says that '* the most cele- 
brated doctors of the Church of the first six centuries are bad 
masters and poor guides in moral matters.'' 

Irensus, saint and martyr of the second century, says, ** The 
pagans are our debtors ; all that the pagans have acquired with 
labour we ought to enjoy without labour. When pagans are con- 
yerted who have acquired wealth unjustly, their actions shall be 
accounted as just if they apply their wealth to the use of the 
Church." These opinions were expanded by St. Augustine, 
when the Church was becoming powerful, into the comprehensive 
dogma *' that all the wealth of the heathen world belonged to the 
faithful."* 

The testimony of all these ancient Christian Fathers appears, 
in foot, to be in the present day entirely in favour of the op- 
ponents of Christianity ; for their writings bear witness to the 
ignorance, falsehood, superstition, and immorality of the age in 
which a religion founded on miracles, arose from obscurity. The 
few arguments based on prophecy, miracles, and martyrdom, 
which they contain, have been stated in a much more forcible 
and extended manner by the various modem writers of Christian 
Evidences, who have appealed to reason and controversy since 
the Protestant Beformation first claimed for man the right of 
forming independent opinions on religious subjects. 

* Barbeyrao : Traits de Morale des P^res, chap, iii., page 25. 
(Amsterdam : 1728.) 
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Thbbb is one argument, though it hardly deserves the name, of 
which the early Christian Apologists could not avail themselves — 
the authority of great names. '' If/' says the modem defender 
of Christianity, '* this religion has heen believed and eulogised by 
so many eminent philosophers, scholars, statesmen, and heroes ; 
if such men as Milton, Sir Thomas More, Calvin, Locke, Sir 
Matthew Hale, Pascal, Addison, Newton, and Sir William 
Jones, were satisfied of the truth of the Bible and the Christian 
religion, how can you presume to set up your opinions against 
theirs, and in fact declare them to have been the dupes of a 
shallow system of superstition 7** The Christian advocate argues 
as if every opponent of religion must necessarily arrogate to him- 
self an intellectual superiority over all sincerely religious persons 
of past and present times. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
This appeal to great names, or argumentum ad vereeundiamj as 
it has been called, is used with equal reason and cogency to 
subdue all scepticism among the Catholics as to the truth of the 
numerous legends or pious beliefs recommended by the authorities 
of the Church. It has been used in proof of the existence of 
witchcraft, an absurdity in which good Sir Matthew Hale, often 
cited as a model Christian, so firmly believed that he hanged an 
old woman for it. On this occasion was not the learned judge 
the dupe of a shallow superstition P Was not Calvin the dupe of 
superstition when he instigated the burning alive of his virtuous 
opponent ServetnsP Was not Sir Thomas More the dupe of 
superstition (noble as was his conduct) when he preferred a dread- 
ful and ignominious death rather than deny the infEJlibility of a 
remarkably stupid old Italian ? Will any good Protestant deny 
that the vast majority of our ancestors previous to the Beforma- 
tion, including many illustrious names, were dupes of supersti- 
tion? Yet we do not despise them. 
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Tiiaiiks to tiie wisdom and labour of our great ancestors^ the 
eaucated Euiopean of the nineteenth centary, when compared 
even with the illustrioos names of two or three centuries back, 
appears a marvel of intelligence and a perfect encyclopsBdia of 
science ; such a mass of rubbish has he shaken off and such 
valuable intellectual stores has he acquired^ It is no idle boast- 
ing to speak thus ; there is no denying it. But We have not done 
this work ourselves, we who are reaping the profit of the accuma- 
lated discoveries and deductions of innumerable human minds, and 
we do not despise those who formerly laboured 'at the still and ever 
progressing work, because while bringing many things to light 
they sometimes searched fruitlessly in dark and barren places. 
Freedom of opinion as to religion ib of modem growth, and has 
not yet been perfectly accorded, and the world has not yet loyally 
and unequivocally acknowledged the impossibility of any false- 
hood being beneficial. The deep-rodted impressions of childhood 
are not easily shaken off. '^ If a man does not earnestly seek 
truth, as such, and strenuously and steadily strive to follow it, he 
will seldom fail to satisfy himself of the truth of what he is 
already predisposed or predetermined to believe."* Some men 
have no time, some have no wish, and some fear to inquire 
into the truth of religion. We have inquired, we believe re- 
ligion to be false and mischievous, but we do not despise those 
have also inquired and have arrived at a different conclusion.t 
Intellectual tastes and capabilities vary infimtely — some men 
excel in particular branches of study or art, and their very excel- 
lence appears to preclude their success in other departments* 

♦ Archbishop Whately's " Kingdom of Christ," j). 74. 

t Hear a Protestant clergyman's experience with regard to 
Boman Catholic priests :— " I'have learned, and must bear about 
me for ever the memory of the lesson, never again to regard the 
extremities of credulity as inconsistent with the most scientific 
attainments ; or to suppose that what seems the most absurd and 
marvellous superstition is incompatible with the highest educa- 
tion ; or to think that the utmost prostration of mind is incon- 
sistent with the loftiest range of intellectual power." — Rev. 
Hobart Seymour : ** Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome," p. 6. 
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Let each man do his part. Reason must be our guide in the 
search after truth, and no earnest seeker will ever be turned from 
his path by a theatrical display of dressed-up ghosts of either 
monster Atheists or model- Christians. 

The Christian advocate frequentiy argues as if every opponent 
of religion must necessarily look upon it, or pretend to do so, as 
an artful and deliberate imposture, the result of cold-blooded and 
selfish hypocrisy. We make no such accusations against the 
founders of Christianity, nor against the Christian Fathers, nor 
against medissval saints, nor even against the performers of 
Catholic miracles in the present day. We have seen that in the 
cause of God all deceptions and frauds were formerly regarded as 
pious and justifiable. We must not judge the morality and 
honesty of the first century by the standard of Protestant coun* 
tries of the nineteenth. When we are inclined to condemn the 
great workers of those days, we must look to their objects and 
motives, and then to their means, their materials, and their own 
original prejadices and superstitions. The Jews and Heathens 
could not have been moved without supernatural authority, and 
reformers could not have laboured earnestly if unsupported by a 
faith in divine assistance. 

The limits within which private judgment is permitted among 
Protestants have always been undefined, vague, confused, and 
contradictory; but it is certain that since the epoch of the Befor- 
mation a necessity has arisen in every country of Europe, where 
Protestantism is tolerated, for books of Evidences — and the most 
talented and learned of Christians, both priests and laymen, have 
constantly responded to the call. The zeal for religion has given 
rise both to able and ingenious works, such as those of Batler and 
Paley, and to the ponderous paradoxes of a Warbarton and the 
self-complacent inanity of a Soame Jenyns. The notoriety of 
many flagrant &ilures of this description, and the growing lovo 
and estimation of truth, have in these latter days caused in many 
earnest minds a hard and bitter struggle between habits of reli- 
gious faith, and habits of close and accurate reasoning. From 
utter despair of reconciling reason with faith have arisen a not 
unfre^uent depreciation of the former as ^ mere human faculty. 
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and an exaltation of faith as a divine intelligence, as an intuitive 
certaioty of the truth of religion obtained by the grace of God. 
The use of argument has been repudiated, and faith regarded as 
a sort of inferior inspiration ; and it has been plainly stated that 
moral and religious truth is to be judged not by reason but by 
conscience, not by the head but by the heart. This impracticable 
and irrational standard of truth has been proposed by preachers 
and writers of various sects.* And yet these believers of incon- 
gruous creeds will allow that the consciences of men of any dif- 
ferent denomination have often led them astray, and that the 
belief in the inspiration of the Holy Ghost has driven others into 
the most blasphemous follies and the most horrid excesses : they 
coolly maintain that the consciences of these men were perverted, 
make dark allusions to the wiles of Satan, and end by reiterating 
that they have a certainty of their belief. If enthusiasm is to 
take the place of proof, and a man is to be sure of his opinions 
only because he it sure, there is au end of reason and common 
sense for ever. Bat happily there are but few influential men 
now of this fanatical feitb, and to them should be suggested the 
consideration of this fetct, that among the Quakers, Shakers, 
Jumpers, Jerkers, dancing dervishes, and self-tortured deyotees 
of India, this confident intuition, this strong and vivid faith, 
exists with as great power as among them, whether they be 
Catholics, Methodists, Tractarians, or Evangelicals ; and as it is 
impossible that all religious creeds can be right, as one cannot 
have an implicit, humble, trastful, faith in all their conflicting 
doctrines at once ; as they all. Unitarians, Catholics, and ortho- 
dox Protestants, do constantly appeal to argument and reasoning 
for the truth of their sectarian and of their common opinions, to 
reason ultimately the question must be brought, or Christianity 
must &11 to the ground undefended. Even the arrogant Catholio 
Church, by the adoption of numerous books of Evidences, and by 
the generi.1 practice of her priests, has admitted the necessity ot\ 
producing hi^.torical and internal evidences of the authenticity and 
divine origin of the Bible and of the Christian Bevelation, It 

* Even by some Unitarians ! 
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may therefore be taken fbr granted that the gieat majority of 
Christians believe their faith to be reasonable, that they are pre- 
pared, as St. Paul advises them, '' to prove all things," and " to 
render an account to him that asks of the hope that is in them.'' 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 



THV SHORT AND BA8Y METHOD— LBSLIB'S CRITERIA. 

Catholics and Protestants both claim for their respective 
champions, the Abb^ St. R^l and the Rev. Charles Leslie, the 
honour of having discovered the four criteria which are said to 
demonstrate positively the truth of all the miracles related both 
in the Old Testament and in the Gospels. The argument may 
be shortly stated thus : — The truth of a matter of fact may be 
positively inferred and known if it be accompanied by certain 
criteria, such as no pretended fact can possibly have. There 
may be foots in favour of which these four marks cannot be pro- 
dnced, and which are yet undoubtedly true, but the argument of 
Leslie and St. R^ is, that whatever has all these four criteria 
cannot be false. It is required, first, that the fact be a sensible 
feet, such as men's outward senses can judge of; secondly, that 
it be notorious, or performed in the presence of witnesses ; thirdly, 
that there be memorials, n^onuments, actions, or customs kept up 
in commemoration of it ; and fourthly, that such monuments or 
actions commence with the fact.* 

In Leslie's <* Short and Easy Method with the Deists,'' he 
attempts to apply these four criteria to various miracles related 

* There are two more criteria mentioned by Leslie, viz., that 
the fact be independent of second causes, and that the miracle be 
worked for an obviously important purpose: but they are not 
essential, and in general are not insisted on by later writers* 
They are, in fact, irrelevant to the argument. 
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and an exaltation of faith as a divine intelligence, as an intdtive 
certainty of the truth of religion obtained by the grace of God. 
The use of argument hai been repudiated, and faith regarded as 
a sort of inferior inspiration ; and it has been plainly stated that 
moral and religious truth is to be judged not by reason but by 
conscience, not by the head but by the heart. This impracticable 
and irrational standard of truth has been proposed by preachers 
and writers of various sects.* And yet these believers of incon- 
gruous creeds will allovr that the consciences of men of any dif- 
ferent denomination have often led them astray, and that the 
belief in the inspiration of the Holy Ghost has driven others into 
the most blasphemous follies and the most horrid excesses : they 
coolly maintain that the consciences of these men were perverted, 
make dark allusions to the wiles of Satan, and end by reiterating 
that ihey have a certainty of their belief. If enthusiasm is to 
take the place of proof, and a man is to be sure of his opinions 
only because he t« sure, there is an end of reason and common 
sense for ever. But happily there are but few influential men 
now of this fiinatical feith, and to them should be suggested the 
consideration of this fact, that among the Quakers, Shakers, 
Jumpers, Jerkers, dancing dervishes, and self-tortured deyotees 
of India, this confident intuition, this strong and vivid faithy 
exists with as great power as among them, whether they be 
Catholics, Methodists, Tractarians, or Evangelicals ; and as it is 
impossible that all religious creeds can be right, as one cannot 
have an implicit, humble, trustful, faith in all their conflicting 
doctrines at once ; as they all. Unitarians, Catholics, and ortho- 
dox Protestants, do constantly appeal to argument and reasoning 
for the truth of their sectarian and of their common opinions, to 
reason ultimately the question must be brought, or Christianity 
must fell to the ground undefended. Even the arrogant Catholic 
Church, by the adoption of numerous books of Evidences, and by 
the general practice of her priests, has admitted the necessity of i 
producbg hi^.torical and internal evidences of the authenticity and 
divine origin of the Bible and of the Christian Revelation. It 

* Even by some Unitarians ! 
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may therefore be taken fbr granted that the gieat mijority of 
Christians belieye their &ith to be reasonable, that they are pre- 
pared, as St. Paul advises them, " to prove all things," and " to 
render an account to him that asks of the hope that is in them.'' 
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Catholics and Protestants both claim for their respective 
champions, the Abb^ St. R^l and the Rev. Charles Leslie, the 
honour of having discovered the foor criteria which are said to 
demonstrate positively the truth of all the miracles related both 
in the Old Testament and in the Gospels. The argument may 
be shortly stated thus : — The truth of a matter of fact may be 
positively inferred and known if it be accompanied by certain 
criteria, such as no pretended fact can possibly have. There 
may be bets in favour of which these four marks cannot be pro- 
dnced, and which are yet undoubtedly true, but the argument of 
Leslie and St. R^ is, that whatever has all these four criteria 
cannot be fiidse. It is required, first, that the fact be a sensible 
feet, such as men's outward senses can judge of; secondly, thai 
it be notorious, or performed in the presence of witnesses ; thirdly, 
that there be memorials, monuments, actions, or customs kept up 
in commemoration of it ; and fourthly, that such monuments or 
actions commence with the fiurt** 

In LesUe's << Short and Easy Method with the Deists," be 
attempts to apply these four criteria to various miracles related 

* There are two more criteria mentioned by Leslie, viz., that 
the fact be independent of second causes, and that the miracle be 
worked for an obviously important purpose: but they are not 
essential, and in general are not insisted on by later writers* 
They are, in &ct, irrelevant to the argument. 
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and an exaltation of faith as a divine intelligenoei as an intuitive 
certaioty of the truth of religion obtained bj the grace of Grod. 
The use of argument hai been repudiated, and faith regarded as 
a sort of inferior inspiration ; and it has been plainly stated that 
moral and religious truth is to be judged not bj reason bat bj 
conscience, not by the head but by the heart. This impracticable 
and irrational standard of truth has been proposed by preachers 
and writers of various sects.* And yet these believers of incon- 
gruous creeds will allow that the consciences of men of any dif- 
ferent denomination have often led them astray, and that the 
belief in the inspiration of the Holy Ghost has driven others into 
the most blasphemous follies and the most horrid excesses : they 
coolly maintain that the consciences of these men were perverted, 
make dark allusions to the wiles of Satan, and end by reiterating 
that ihey have a certainty of their belief. If enthusiasm is to 
take the place of proof, and a man is to be sure of his opinicms 
only because he is sure, there is an end of reason and common 
sense for ever. But happily there are but few influential men 
now of this &natical fEuth, and to them should be suggested the 
consideration of this £ftct, that among the Quakers, Shaken, 
Jumpers, Jerkers, dancing dervishes, and self-tortured devotees 
of India, this confident intuition, this strong and vivid faithy 
exists with as great power as among them, whether they be 
Catholics, Methodists, Tractarians, or Evangelicals ; and as it is 
impossible that all religious creeds can be right, as one cannot 
have an implicit, humble, trustful, faith in all their conflicting 
doctrines at once ; as they all. Unitarians, Catholics, and ortho- 
dox Protestants, iJU> constantly appeal to argument and reasoning 
for the truth of their sectarian and of their common opinions, to 
reason ultimately the question must be brought, or Christianity 
must &11 to the ground undefended. Even the arrogant Catholic 
Church, by the adoption of numerous books of Evidences, and by 
the generi.1 practice of her priests, has admitted the necessity of i 
producbg hi^.torical and internal evidences of the authenticity and 
divine origin of the Bible and of the Christian Revelation, It 

* Even by some Unitarians ! 
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may therefore be taken fbr granted that the gieat majority of 
Christians believe their ftiith to be reasonable, that they are pre- 
pared, as St. Panl advises them, " to prove all things," and " to 
render an account to him that asks of the hope that is in them.'' 
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Catholics and Protestants both claim for their respective 
champions, the Abb^ St. R^l and the Rev. Charles Leslie, the 
honour of having discovered the four criteria which are said to 
demonstrate positively the truth of all the miracles related both 
in the Old Testament and in the Gospels. The argument may 
be shortly stated thus : — The truth of a matter of fact may be 
positively inferred and known if it be accompanied by certain 
criteria, such as no pretended fact can possibly have. There 
may be foots in favour of which these four marks cannot be pro- 
duced, and which are yet undoubtedly true, but the argument of 
Leslie and St. R^ is, that whatever has all these four criteria 
cannot be false. It is required, first, that the fact be a sensible 
feet, such as men's outward senses can judge of; secondly, that 
it be notorious, or performed in the presence of witnesses ; thirdly, 
that there be memorials, monuments, actions, or customs kept up 
in commemoration of it ; and fourthly, that such monuments or 
actions commence with the fact.* 

In Leslie's << Short and Easy Method with the Deists," he 
attempts to apply these four criteria to various miracles related 

* There are two more criteria mentioned by Leslie, viz., that 
the fact be independent of second causes, and that the miracle be 
worked for an obviously important purpose: but they are nol 
essential, and in general are not insisted on by later writers* 
They are, in fact, irrelevant to the argument. 
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and an exaltation of faith as a divine intelligence, as an intuitive 
certainty- of the truth of religion obtained by the grace of God. 
The use of argument has been repudiated, and faith regarded as 
a sort of inferior inspiration ; and it has been plainly stated that 
moral and religious truth is to be judged not by reason bat by 
conscience, noc by the head but by the heart. This impracticable 
and irrational standard of truth has been proposed by preachers 
and writers of various sects.* And yet these believers of incon- 
gruous creeds will allow that the consciences of men of any dif- 
ferent denomination have often led them astray, and that the 
belief in the inspiration of the Holy Ghost has driven others into 
the most blasphemous follies and the most horrid excesses : they 
coolly maintain that the consciences of these men were perverted, 
make dark allusions to the wiles of Satan, and end by reiterating 
that ihey have a certainty of their belief. If enthusiasm is to 
take the place of proof, and a man is to be sure of his opinions 
only because he it sure, there is an end of reason and common 
sense for ever. But happily there are but few influential men 
now of this fiinatical feith, and to them should be suggested the 
consideration of this £ftct, that among the Quakers, Shaken, 
Jumpers, Jerkers, dancing dervishes, and self-tortured devotees 
of India, this confident intuition, this strong and vivid faithy 
exists with as great power as among them, whether they be 
Catholics, Methodists, Tractarians, or Evangelicals ; and as it is 
impossible that all religious creeds can be right, as one cannot 
have an implicit, humble, trustful, faith in all their oonflioting 
doctrines at once ; as they all, Unitarians, Catholics, and ortho- 
dox Protestants, do constantly appeal to argument and reasoning 
for the truth of their sectarian and of their common opinions, to 
reason ultimately the question must be brought, or Christianity 
must fidl to the ground undefended. Even the arrogant Catholic 
Church, by the adoption of numerous books of Evidences, and by 
the generi.1 practice of her priests, has admitted the necessity of i 
producbg hi?.torical and internal evidences of the authenticity and 
divine origin of the Bible and of the Christian Revelation, It 

* Even by some Unitarians ! 
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may therefore be taken fbr granted that the gieat majoritj of 
Christians believe their faith to be reasonable, tiiat they are pre- 
pared, as St. Paul advises them, '' to prove all things," and ** to 
render an acoonnt to him that asks of the hope that is in them.'' 
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THB SHORT AND BAST METHOD— LBSLIB'S CBITBRIA. 

Catholics and Protestants both claim for their respective 
champions, the Abb€ St. R^l and the Rev. Charles Leslie, the 
honour of having discovered the four criteria which are said to 
demonstrate positively the tmth of all the miracles related both 
in the Old Testament and in the Gospels. The argoment may 
be shortly stated thus : — The tmth of a matter of fftot may be 
positively inferred and known if it be accompanied by certain 
oriteria, such as no pretended fact can possibly have. There 
may be facts in favour of which these four marks cannot be pro- 
daced, and which are yet undoubtedly true, but the argument of 
Leslie and St. R^ is, that whatever has all these four criteria 
cannot be false. It is required, first, that the fact be a sensible 
feet, such as men's outward senses can judge of; secondly, that 
it be notorious, or performed in the presence of witnesses ; thirdly, 
that there be memorials, monuments, actions, or customs kept up 
in commemoration of it ; and fourth^, that such monuments or 
actions commence with the fact.* 

In Leslie's " Short and Easy Method with the Deists," he 
attempts to app1|r these four criteria to various miracles related 

* There are two more criteria mentioned by Leslie, viz., thai 
the fact be independent of second causes, and that the miracle be 
worked for an obviously important purpose: but they are nol 
essential, and in general are not insisted on by later writers. 
They are, in &ot, irrelevant to the argument. 
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in the Bible, rach u the diriding of the wsten of Jordan by 
Joffana, commemonted bj the erection of twelTo stones at Gilgal, 
and to the miracles of Christ, commemorated bj the Christian 
ceremonies of Baptism and the Eucharist. 

To illostrate the use of these criteria, let ns take the case of 
the execution of Charles the First. It is impossible that the 
account of that event can be a &ble, because the fact of his de- 
capitation was a sensible &ct, such as could be seen by the eyes 
of men : it was openly and notoriously done in the presence of 
numerous spectators ; and a few years after, in ^the liliBtime of 
thousands who would have contradicted a false storj, a solemn 
religious service was instituted, to be annually performed on tiie 
anniversary of the king's execution, which custom has been con- 
tinued until the present day. No proof could be more complete 
or convincing. 

But let us suppose that some of the ardent royalists had 
asserted (and it is a most probable supposition), that dnring fail 
execution a miraculous halo had appeared round Charles's head, 
or that he had spoken after his decapitation, would the annual 
ceremony be any proof of these pretended foots P I think not. 

There was a popular belief formerly prevalent in England, 
which had not disappeared even so late as Queen Anne's reign 
that the sovereign possessed the miraculous power of cnring 
scrofula, hence called the king's evil, by the touch.* Now sup- 
posing that the enthusiastic cavaliers had proclaimed that one, or 
two, or twenty years before his death. King Charles had performed 
some of these miraculous cures, would the annual service tend in 
any measure to make us believe these incredible occurrences ? I 
think not again ; and yet on no firmer foundation than this do 
Leslie and St. Bial build the certainty of the Bible miracles. 

* '' There is still a relique or remainder of the primitive mira- 
culous gift of healing, for some hundreds of years past risible in 
this our nation, and annexed to the succession of our Christian 
kings: I mean the cure of that otherwise generally incurable 
disease called the king's evil. Divers persons desperately labour- 
ing under it have been cured by the mere touch of the royal 
hand." — Sermons by George Bull, D.D,, Bishop of St. David's, 
1713, p. 218. 
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Even if Joshua really did . erect a stone monument to com- 
memorate the passage of Jordan by the tribes whom he led to the 
invasion of Canaan, still the exaggeration of this event into a 
miracuUmt passage might most natarally and easily have arisen 
in the traditions of their ignorant and superstitious descendants. 

We have not the slightest reason to doubt the &ct of Christ's 
crucifixion, or the gene^l outline of his life, that he was a good 
and wise man who preached a new religion in Judea, and was 
crucified by the machinations of the bigoted Jews. And if wo 
wanted any further proof that such a man as Jesus did live, was 
crucified, and that he or his disciples did succeed in founding a 
new religion, we can have none more clear and convincing than 
the institutions of Baptism and the Eucharist, the universal adop- 
tion of the cross as a Christian emblem, and the commemoration 
of Good Friday. But these memorials cannot, in any measure, 
confirm the accounts we have of wonderfiil actions performed by 
Jesus, and miraculous events said to have occurred some one, or 
two, or twenty years before his death. No memorial, action, or 
custom was instituted to commemorate any one of Christ's 
miracles ; and as to their having been sensible facts, and having 
been openly done, that entirely depends upon the degree of credi- 
bility which attaches to the written narrativee of his life, and 
which we shall discuss in the next chapter. But even if such 
memorials or oeremonieB did exist they would be worthless. The 
Hindoo£> have numerous solemn festivals to commemorate miracu* 
lous events of bygone ages, but we do not believe their wonderful 
legends any more for these religious mummeries. 

It IS triumphantly stated, by writers on the Evidences, that 
Iir Conyers Middleton searched for twenty years for an event 
posdessing the four, criteria, and which could yet be proved to be 
false, and searched in vain. He might have found in the East, 
omong nations quite as civilised as the Syrians were in the first 
century, numerous pretended events commemorated by annual 
ceremonies, purporting to have commenced with the fact, and 
implicitly believed by the religious of those countries, and yet so 
inaanely ridiculous as not to merit a moment's consideration ftom 
an educated European. As there is no existing monument^ 
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memorial, or custom, intended to commemorate any one of the 
miracles mentioned in the Bible, we will examine a modem 
instance, and try to estimate what such a monmnent would be 
worth, as a criterion of truth, if it did exist. 

Every one has read or heard of the gallant defence of the 
French ship Yengeur, in Lord Howe's action of the 1st June, 
1794; how she fought till not a mast would stand, and till more 
than half her crew were killed or wounded ; and how, when 
riddled with shot, she gradually submerged plank by plank, the 
crew deliberately launched forth the broadside from every gun 
the water left uncovered ; and how, at last, they left the sunken 
lower decks to serve the guns above, and determined to die rather 
than yield to the British ; they kept the Bepublican ensign flying 
on the stump of a mast, fired a salvo with the muzzles of the 
guns level with the water, and sank repeating their patriotic once 
of * * Vive la Nation," and " Vive la R6publique !" Immediately 
on the receipt, in Paris, of the dispatches giving the acoonnt ii 
the battle, this glorious devotion excited so much admiration in 
the minds of the Convention, that they ordered a naval statne of 
a sunken vessel, the model of the Vengeur, to be placed in the 
Pantheon, to hand down to posterity the remembrance of ,the 
superhuman courage and constancy of the crew of the unforta* 
nate ship.* 

Now here we have all the four criteria, to prove the truth of 
this wondrous instance of contempt of death: firsts it wat a 
sensible fact, the situation of the ship, the actions of the crew, 
and the shouts of the sinking heroes could be seen and heard by 
the crews of both the hostile fleets ; secondly—it was notoriously 
and openly done, if one man in the fleet saw and heard these 
things hundreds must have done so ; thirdly — a memorial was 
instituted to commemorate it ; fourthly-'the memorial commeooed 
with the &ot ; but it must be added that, fifthly— the whole story 
was a downright imposture from the beginning. The Vengeur, 
after a most gallant defence, being in a sinking state, struok her 

* Lamartine's History of the Girondists. Bohn's Bditioo, 
vol. iii., p. 406. 
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flag ; a great number of the crew were saved by the English boats 
while she was filling, and those that sank with the ship, as any 
other mortal men would have done nnder such circumstanceSy 
uttered the most piteous shrieks and cries for assistance.* 

The story was and is so implicitly and fervently believed in France 
that we may well imagine a Y engeur banquet, at which the first gob- 
let should annually be quaffed to the immortal memories of the he* 
roes of June Ist. Would such an annual celebration induce us any 
the more to believe in the reported event ? What does the annual 
Waterloo banquet prove now? It proves beyond a doubt that the 
battle occurred, but it in no way tends to prove the numerous 
interesting and wonderful events reported to have taken place in 
that battle, many of which, however, we have not the slightest 
reason to doubt. The Waterloo banquet does not prove that the 
Dukeof Wellington really made use of the words, '* np,guards,and 
at them I" Nor d oes it prove that Shaw, the life-guardsman, killed 
a dozen French cuirassiers with his own sword. And the annual 
celebration of Good Friday, though it may be admitted to prove 
the crucifixion of Christ (in the absence of any reason for doubting 
that such a probable event occurred), can in no measure increase 
the credibility of the miraculous darkness, of the rending of the veil 
of the temple, or the appearance of ghosts in the streets of Jerusalem. 

The Criterion writers omitted all consideration of this fiiot. 
that men, when excited by national pride or religious enthusiasm, 
will believe without inquiry, or after inquiry, and in spite of 
doubts, will force themselves, ** by a short and easy method," into 
an unreasoning acquiescence in pretensions which increase the 
certainty of their faith and confirm their peace of mind^ 

* The testimony of enemies might also be adduced, in future 
ages, to bolster up this fiction : all the contemporary English 
newspapers repeated the French account without its being contra- 
dicted ; and it has been inserted in many English histories, in- 
cluding the " History of the French Revolutiou," by Thomas 
Carlyle, who did not obtain the evidence of the falsity of the 
story until some years after the publication of the first edition of 
that great work. He then exposed the origin and history of the 
imposture, in a letter to the editor of Frazer's Magazine j now 
included in his " Miscellaneous Works,'' 
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THE GOSPEL N4EEATITB8. 

In the early ages of Christianity there was but little respect left 
for the godd of the Grecian mythology, and the poets assisted in 
destroying the popular veneration by railleries, which drew their 
almost irresistible force from common sense : Jnyenal and Lucian 
commenced the task which the early Christian writers and. 
teachers achieved. When the Christians opposed their benevolent 
and plausible religion to these decayed absurdities, when they 
explained their elevated opinions of the divine nature and their 
hopes of a glorious immortality, the victory could not long be 
uncertain. The Pagans disputed with good humour, because they 
were not interested in the truth of their fanciful theories ;* and 
the new religion was propagated with great success, among the 
lower classes in particular, without the necessity for any argu- 
ments or evidences whatever. 

To attempt to demonstrate the truth of miracles in an age 
when every one believed in their frequent occurrence,when even the 
most enlightened men believed in witchcraft, necromancy, and a 
thousand other absurdities, would have been a superfluous task; 
and we therefore find that a mere appeal to the pretended noto- 
riety of the miracles, and their benevolent object, and an expla- 
nation of the pure morality of their doctrines, were sufficient to 
form the apologies of the early defenders of Christianity. So 
remarkable were the easy credulity and gross superstition of the 
second and many succeeding centuries, that Porphyry, an oppo- 
nent of Christianity, who lived more than two hundred yean 
after Christ, calls the miracles '^ works of cunning demons;" 
and Hierocles, a century later, does not deny their occurrence, 

* I am indebted for this hint to Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose 
learning and piety will not be disputed. Vide BoswelPs Life, of 
Johnson (Croker's edition), vol, vi.) p* 125. 
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bat asserts that Apolloiuus,of Tyana, had performed much greater 
wonders, which were recorded not, as he terms them, by ignorant 
men, such as Peter and Paul, but by many renowned philosophers.* 
Only a few quotations from the works of Porphyry, Celsus, and 
other early opponents of Christianity, are extant. All books of 
that nature were destroyed by the £mperor Theodosius. 

But, it may be objected, the opponents of the Christian religion 
could not deny the truth of the miracles, because they were sup- 
ported by such incontrovertible evidence. There was exactly the 
same evidence, and no more, in the third and fourth centuries 
that there is now, namely, certain narratives, the earliest of 
which was certainly not written sooner than thirty years after the 
death of Christ; but the superstition and ignorance of those 
imes were such, that accounts of supernatural events met with 
easy credit, and were attributed by some to divine, and by others 
to diabolical agency, according as they approved or disliked the 
character of the miracle-worker, or the tendency of his doctrines. 
The Christian fathers acknowledge their belief in the Pagan 
miracles, but term them infernal prodigies. We find even in the 
most enlightened periods of antiquity a singular carelessness, or 
want of just perception of evidence, as to the truth of events and 
the causes of natural phenomena, strikingly contrasted with the 
urgent demand for reason and testimony in these matter-of-&ct 
and unpoetical times. Christian writers would try to persuade us 
that the people of the first and second centuries were even more 
cautious than we are now, in giving credence to wonderfol stories. 
Hardly two centuries ago a man in England was considered, 
even by the educated, as little better than an atheist, if he doubted 
that many old women were endowed by the devil with the poww 
of working miracles without number.f 

* Lardner's '* Jewish and Heathen Testimonies," chap. 37-39. 

f ^< I have ever believed, and do now know, that there are 
witches ; they that doubt of these do not only deny them, but 
spirits ; and are obliquely and upon consequence a sort, not of 
infidels, but atheists. Those that to confute their incredulity 
desire to see apparitions, shall qaestionless never behold any, nor 
have the power to be so much as witches ; the devil hath uiem 

c 2 
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It waa B ceewji r, io oritr that t&e ClirisQaa ccfuioci dioold be 
introdofeed to tbe worli in a preMstaUe d&ipe, foited to the 
tat^es acd expcccacioss of tbe age, that Cbzut sbcold work 
miracle*; and it u do wooder vboi tbe inseresa of all parties 
were fa,rounh\9 to fraad, asd when crediilitT was seneral, that 
miracles BhwHd be feigned, cirecmstantiallr related, acd implicitlj 
beliered. Whether the pretended miiacle§, or miracolotts stories, 
were feigned or eiredated darini^ the tile of Jesos, or whether 
they were ioTcnted, narrated, and at last collected and arranged 
by rarioos disciples at rarioas times after his death, cannot now 
be determizked. Most probably both cases occuned. Every one 
knows how a story grows, and in any country where all are igm>- 
rant — where all beliete that miracles occasionally occur to illus- 
trate and bear testimony io the true church or a troe prophet-— 
any wonderful occnrrence or unexpectedly-sudden cure, after on- 
dergoing the process of a centuple relation, may be exalted into 
« miracle, with the necessary complement of credible, credolousy 
and willing witnesses. 

We should be cautious how we impute pure and unmingled 
hypocrisy even to the original promulgators of a religious impos- 
ture ; their benerolent but mistaken motives hare led religious 
and holy men into the grossest frauds, in every age of the chorclu 
Were Ignatius, Irensus, Origen, Cyprian, Basil, Jerome, Am- 
brose, and Augustine— >were all the Catholic lathers and doctorSy 
down to the late excellent and learned Dr. John Milner, who re- 
lates several modem miracles in his '' End of Religious Contro- 
versy's—were they all liars and impostors, all conspirators in a 
league to deceive mankind for their own sordid purposes ? The 
human mind is of a ductile nature, and will yield to repeated 
impressions ; it is not safe to trifle with the truth ; men have 
frequently begun by deceiving others, and have ended by deceiv- 
ing themselves, not perhaps into a belief in Jacts of their own 
invention, but into a belief that the fraud was necessary and 
divinely sanctioned, 

iilnMidy in a heresy aH capital as witchcraft, and to appear to them 
wiTi" but to convert them.''— Sir Thomas Browne: Religio Me- 
dici, Tart I., Suction 29; 1642. 
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There is nothing surprising in the numerous threats and denun- 
ciations against false Christs, false prophets, liars, and deceivers, 
to be found in the New Testament. The founders of Chris- 
tianity must have known, from their own successful attempt, how 
easy it would be for some future pretender by similar means to 
alter or abolish that religion which they, with so much labour and 
zeal, had established, and the origin and doctrines of which, 
firmly believed by them to be from God, formed the excuse and 
justification of their own pious frauds. 

^nd yet we find the following sophism introduced with great 
appearance of triumph in every defence of Christianity—it is to 
this effect : if the Apostles were bad men, what could have induced 
them to take such pains to promote virtue, and to inculcate doc- 
trines which opndemn liars and impostors to hell ? and if they 
were good men, they would not have travelled all over the country 
with a string of Ues in their mouths, and imposed them upon the 
people as divine truths. The whole of this sophistical dilemma 
rests upon this absurd foundation, that men must be either absolu- 
tely and entirely good, or perfectly bad ; that bad men cannot advo- 
cate good doctrines, and that good men cannot be led away by reli- 
gious enthusiasm, in a period of the profoundest ignorance and 
the grossest superstirion, first to deceive themselves, and after- 
wards their fellow men, with the purest and most benevolent 
motives. In short, although all the world knows that religious 
zeal, and Christian religious zeal, aye, and Protestant zeal too, 
h&s, on innumerable occasions, led men to wage war, with all its 
attendant horrors and desolation, against their fellows : although 
all the world knows that it has led men to torture, hang, burn, 
and assassinate secretly those whom religious zeal had taught 
them to call heretics and enemies of their sect: although. all the 
world knows that all these crimes have been committed from a 
wish to advance the interests of religion by men, some of whom 
were certainly not by nature more cruel or bloodthirsty than their 
neighbours,* and with a firm consciousness of rectitude ; yet the 

* '* There was a time when men bom of women and fashioned 
like ourselves—yes, and men softened by education and not un- 
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Christian worid eamiot beliere that the Apoatles, who were neoy 
ooald not, in a most ignonunt and sopentitioos age, with this 
same religions zeal, hot with moch higher, pnrer, and more 
nrgent motires, tell a few lies, and stiok to them. Nay, althongli 
all the world knows that, on innnmerable occasions, men ha^e, 
from religions zeal, and the most disinterested motiTcs, perpe- 
trated the grossest frauds, and have called them and thonght 
them pious ; and originated or assisted in spreading false reports 
of miracles wrought hj prayers before Saints' relics and images : 
and although it is notorious that all these fruuds are committed 
now daily in this enlightened age by religious and otherwise moral 
men ; yet the Christian world cannot belicTe that the Apostles 
and early Christians, who were human, and who were educated 
in many foolish superstitions and false principles, eould not also 
for the glory of God, and for the propagation of doctrines in 
which they firmly believed, tell a few lies, perpetrate a few piovs 
frauds, and stick to them. 

But, says the Christian, the eye-witnesses of the G^ospel mira- 
cles submitted to martyrdom in attestation of the truth of these 
fftcts. That is tmtrue. Of the lives and deaths of nine out of 
the twelve Apostles we have no accounts, except some notorious 
legends of the third century; but that a small number of Chris- 
tians,* after making due allowance for exaggeration, did endure 
persecution and martyrdom in the latter half of the first century, 
cannot be doubted: but this does not in any measure tend to 

informed by Christianity, saints and doctors, delicate recluses 
and unearthly contemplatists, men who slept only three hours 
and prayed six or ten— when such men gave all the passion of 
their souls and all the eloquence of their Ups to the work of hunt- 
ing thousands of their fellows, innocent and helpless, into the 
fires of the Church."— Fana^'ct«m, p. 69. By I. Taylor. 

* Origen, a good authority, states, in express terms, that the 
number of martvrs was very inconsiderable. Vide Gibbon's 
'^ Decline and Fall," chap. 16, note 72. James the Apostle, and 
Stephen, are the only two mentioned in the New Testament. 
The account of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul at Home rests 
only on a very doubtful tradition, as several Christian authors 
have prored. 
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proTe the truth of the facta of the Gospel, it only proves, what 
we have do reason to doubt, that the early professors of Chxis- 
tiauity were for the most part firm believers in the divine origin 
of their faith. There was no serious perseoution of the Christians 
before the year 64, at which period very few of the original 
preachers could have been alive. Edicts were promulged, princi- 
pally upon political grounds, against the Christians ; but the per- 
secution was carried on, as in all ages, without any inquiry, and 
the truth of the miracles was not an object of interest, or even of 
suspicion, to either the bigoted Jews or the more liberal but 
superstitions Bomans. It is therefore untrue to say that the 
martyrs died in attestation to faeUy the truth or falsehood of 
which they must have known. The Boman persecutors cared 
nothing at all about the miracles — most of them believed them. 
They proposed to apotheosise Jesus, but they objected to a new 
religion. The Christians were not required to confess that Jesns 
was a false prophet, but only to cease teaching in his name, and 
to conform to the established religious customs.* The enthusi- 
astic faith of the Apostles, which gave a divine sanction to their 
miraculous narrations, would doubtless have induced some of 
them to persist in the same story under torture or threats of 
death, if it had been necessary, but it was not so. This was not 
the point of dispute— no one then doubted the frequent occur- 
rence of miracles. 

The Apostles were human beings, and they were religious en- 
thusiasts, supported by the consciousness of propagating doc- 
trines of religion and of morals infinitely superior to the cruel, 
exclusive, hopeless Judaical faith in which they had been edu- 
cated, and to the licentious Paganism of the Gentiles ; and they 
were as honest as enthusiasts can be whose minds are distorted 
by constantly dweUing on mysterious subjects, and whose feel- 
ings are exaggerated by dazzling and new hopes of eternal glori- 
fication in Heaven. 

Is there no such passion among men as pride P Pride in 
founding and leading a new sect, pride in being looked up to by 

• Whately's " Kingdom <rf Christ," p, 71. 
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their adherents as the apostles of God, and as the fiuniliar com- 
panions of God himself, as the twelve appointed jndges who wetm 
to sit on twelve thrones judging the tribes of Israel at the last 
day P Is there nothing preferable in such a life to that of a oar- 
penter, a fishennan, or a tax-gatherer, the basest of all employ- 
ments among the Jews ? Yes, there is, even if that life were 
spent in poverty and danger, and ended with martyrdom. And 
is not a fisherman's life spent in poverty and danger ? 

The Christian congregations in the first centaries were of 
coarse perfectly willing to receive as sacred truths in writing, 
what had already been verbally taught and preached to them ; 
and would joyfully accept any ndrac ulcus stories which increased 
their confidence, and the certainty and dignity of their religion* 
Even if the Christians did not at first keep strict possession of 
their sacred books, and refrain from exposing them to the sneen 
of unbelievers, which is very probable, still it is very certain that, 
whatever may be the opinions of our Bible Societies now, the 
Apostles and their immediate successors did not trust to the cu> 
culation of the Scriptures for the propagation of the faith ; and 
copies were therefore not made for that purpose. Manuscript 
copies cannot be multiplied without considerable time and labour, 
and no one would have found it worth his while to transcribe them 
for a profitable sale. But, even supposing that the Jews and Gen- 
tiles could have procured copies of the Gospels soon after their 
appearance, I doubt whether any one of them would have taken 
the trouble to examine and criticise the Scriptures of such an 
inconsiderable sect as the Christians were during the first and 
second centuries. How many Christians have read the saored 
books of the Mormons in this inquisitive age? 

It has been said, that if we are to doubt the truth of the Gospel 
Narratives, equal discredit would be thrown upon the whole 
range of ancient history, and that we should be compelled to dis- 
believe everything that has ever been recorded. The &ct is, that « 
ancient history is not to be trusted much. We just take it for 
what it is worth ; we do not reject the whole of the Roman history 
because it contains the story of the miraculous conception of Rhea 
Silvia, the mother of Bomidus and Bemus, of their wet-nurse the 
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wolf, and many other old legends ; we reject or explain away 
whatever is supernatural— we retain whatever is probable ; and 
we are able, by comparing one author with another, and with 
existing memorials, to make even the most absurd and romantic 
legends useful to us in our historical and antiquarian researches. 
But we do not pretend to have any certainty of belief in the va- 
rious events of the most approved ancient histories. 

In these days, when every occurrence of the slightest general 
interest is immediately recorded in various publications of oppos- 
ing and ho8tileopinions—-is viewed in every light, discussed in every 
point, and, if in the least improbable, sifted to the uttermost 
— we may hope to be always tolerably certain about the events 
that are passing around us ; but in ancient times, and even a few 
centuries ago, this was not the case. Intelligence of events in 
the age and country in which Christ appeared was not carried 
with great rapidity ; and in those days there were no printiug 
presses, newspapers, or reviews. Therefore, when we find that 
the gospel histories are filled with incredible stories^that they 
were written in an ignorant and superstitious age — that they 
were written by men who were interested in making these in- 
credible stories pass as true — that they were not written sooner than 
thirty or forty years after the supposed events — that the obscure 
origin of the religion, and the credulous and uninquiring temper 
of the time, prevented any examination being made by public 
authority or private inquisition into the truth of these incredible 
stories — then, surely, in accordance with every dictate of reason, 
the evidence of the Christian miracles must be pronounced to be 
utterly worthless and contemptible. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 



PB0TB8TANT8 AND II0T7S FRAUDS. 

Exeter Hall oraton and Fifth of November prpaehen wodM 
persuade as that all the Boman Catholic legends of miraen- 
lons cares and miracoloas conversions were deliberately inveiited 
bj the priests of that sect from sordid and ambitious motires. 
This is very fax from the truth ; the vast majority of Catbolio 
miracles have accumulated from most disinterested sources, and 
have not received ecclesiastical confirmation until many yean 
after their supposed occurrence. I have before remarked that the 
late Bishop Milner relates, in his '* End of Beligious Controversy,*' 
several instances of recent miracles in England. Will any one be 
hardy enough to assert that this vrorthy ecclesiastic did not 
really believe in these miracles, and that he did not firmly believe 
in the annual miraculous lique^M^ion of the blood of St. Jannarins 
at Naples ? Will any one be impudent enough to maintain that 
this respectable person intended to impose a mass of premeditated 
falsehoods upon the public ? I will not ; but of this I am con- 
vinced, that if any doubts should ever have arisen in Dr. Milner's 
mind as to the truth of these miracles, he would summarily have 
dismissed them as temptations of the devil ; and if any strong 
and well-founded doubts should ever have forced themselves upon 
his mind, he would have contented himself with the reflection 
that it was much more to the glory of God and to the interest of 
the holy Catholic Church that these miracles should continue to 
be believed, than that he should busy himself by spreading 
rumours of fraud, and thus cast suspicion and scandal upon the 
whole church, give cause for its enemies to triumph, and help all 
doubters up the first step to atheism. 

But Protestant Christians will object that all the pious frauds 
nf which I have spoken were perpetrated by the votaries of a oor- 
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rapt and degenerate charcb— that their pure reformed religion, 
which is a restoration of original and evangelical Christianity, 
cannot be accused of these dishonest practices — and that, eonse- 
qaently, it is grossly unfair to impute such frauds to the Apostles 
and the Christians of the apostolic age. 

Protestantism was certainly an improvement on Papal Chris- 
tianity as far as liberty, humanity, and honesty are concerned. 
The Reformation was a new dispensation, imperatively called for 
by the progress of learning, science, and free inquiry. It was 
also in a great measure a protest against the numerous frauds and 
impositions of the church, detected or strongly suspected by the 
increased knowledge and inquisitiveness of the age. Protestant- 
ism has since that time been debarred Arom pretending to the 
honour of miraculous testimony, both by the more rational and 
moral spirit of the countries where it prevails, and by the necessity 
of asserting the cessation of miracles in order to get rid of the 
Catholic claim of being the only true church, illustrated since the 
death of Christ by a series of occasional miracles. To assign any 
period for this cessation has always proved impossible, for all the 
Christian fathers and doctors from the first century until the 
Beformation, and the Catholic clergy to the present day, have 
constantly appealed to the notoriety of miracles as attestations of 
the sanctity and identity of the church. Pretended miracles have 
been performed or histories of them have been invented, reported, 
and believed, in every age of Christianity, and in every country of 
Europe : the annual liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at 
Naples, the miracles performed by the holy coat of Treves, and 
the winking picture of the Virgin at Bimini, show us that the 
Catholic Church bas no intention of relinquishing miraculous 
testimony even in the nineteenth century. With these broad 
facts before our eyes, it is sheer impudence to maintiUn that in a 
more dark and superstitious age the Apostles, actuated by stronger 
and Aresher religious zeal and more benevolent motives, could not 
perpetrate similar pious frauds— and that a more ignorant, more 
credulous, and less inquiring people would not joyfully and im- 
plicitly believe any miraculous story which tended to exalt and 
glorify the person and character of the founder of their faith. 



S6 CABBBB OF CHBI8TIANITT. 

The Christian religion was at first, as M. Ghnzot and Mr. 
Newman have termed it, an idea—its leading doctrines became 
gradually developed, sometimes they were only called into exis- 
tence by some glaring and oatrageons heresy. Of course, daring 
its infant state, Christianity had bat few superstitions as it had 
but few doctrines that were peculiarly its own, although it 
abolished none of the superstitions legends and fuicies of the age 
with regard to witchcraft, necromancy, and demoniacal possession, 
all of them most malignant and dangerous in their moral tendency. 
The most absurd Christian superstitions became developed and 
established with the same authority as the simpler doctrines and 
ceremonies most generally retained in modem churches, and Pro* 
testant theologians have in Tain attempted to demolish the Ca- 
tholic dogmata and their saintly miracles without exposing the 
rottenness of the original foundations of the faith. Christianity 
was meek and humble in its original character, because it was 
poor and weak ; its founders did not attempt to propagate it with 
the sword like Mahomet, because they would not have had the 
least chance of success. Silently and quietly it worked its way, 
until it had gained possession of the palace of Constantino. 
During ages of darkness and superstition the church increased in 
power, surrounded itself with pomp and wealth, and, by means 
of its fiery anathemas against all doubt and inquiry, by the 
assistance of the murderous piety of monarchs, and the general 
ignorance of the people, the Catholic Church for more than a 
thousand years kept possession of nearly all the learning of Europe, 
and did all in its power to check every novelty, whether of science 
or of belief. And, although not without some public exposure 
and reprobation, it fostered and cherished the principle that the 
end sanctifies the means. The gradual increase of knowledge 
and morality has led to a closer concealment and louder negation 
of this abominable doctrine, but it still nourishes in secret. 

In spite of religion various superstitions became gradually ob- 
jects of ridicule ; witchcraft and necromancy, though long obsti- 
nately defended, vanished by degrees ; the age of faith began to 
decline when the age of knowledge conmienced, and science and 
infidelitv have marched hand in hand ever since the Beformation 
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claimed for mankind the right of private jadpfment, and opened 
the road for every man's escape from the shackles of spiritual des- 
potism. Protestantism is, in fieust, the necessary intermediate 
Htate between slavery and unlimited freedom of opinion which 
might naturally be expected to exist for a time. 

Although modem Protestantism has never pretended to mira- 
culous powers, yet Protestant pious fiuuds have always abounded, 
and abound in the present day. It is a gross fraud to gloss over 
and conceal the infamous characters and obviously interested 
motives of many of the principal actors in the Reformation, in 
England particularly, as Protestant writers have done. Awful 
interpositions of Providence, exaggerated and fictitious accounts 
of death-bed scenes, both of believers and infidels, the lying 
reports of missionaries, and, in particular, the long evangelical 
speeches they are so fond of putting into the mouths of their con- 
verts, are instances of Protestant pious frauds. Such are also 
some outrageous falsehoods and misrepresentations regarding 
Catholic .doctrines and practice. But even these mitigated forms 
of pious fraud are falling into disrepute ; times are changed ; 
Bomanist miracles, at least in England, have become very rare, 
and Protestant saints no longer boast openly of divine inspiration, 
or relate their conferences with God and the devil, as Luther did 
three centuries ago. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 



THE EVIDENCES OF PROPHECY. 

An immense amount of learning, labour, and ingenuity haa been 
expended in interpreting the Bible Prophecies, in endeaTOuring 
to pro^e that the rise and fall of nations, the coming of Christ, 
with Tarious circumstances of his life and death, and certain his- 
torical eyents of modem, and even of the present times, wera 
foretold many centuries before their occurrence by the Jewish and 
Christirn prophets. There are a great many conflicting interpreta- 
tions among Protestants, while the Catholics disagree with thera 
all, of that singular rhapsody, the Apocalypse ; its most mysteriong 
passages hare been applied in the most ingeniously circumstantial 
manner by different commentators so as to foretell the rise and 
progress of Mahommedanism, the Roman Papal power, and the 
French revolution. Many theologians in every age of the chnroh 
have even endeavoured to anticipate the fulfilment of some of the 
prophecies, and to warn the world of coming events ; but the 
various periods appointed for the destruction of the world, the 
second advent and the last judgment, the favourite subjects of their 
lucubrations, have one after the other quietly passed away, leav- 
ing the road clear for some new interpreter. 

The application of the prophecies of the Old Testament to the 
life and death of Christ has not proved such an arduous and per- 
plexing task, nor has it been a cause of controversy among Chris- 
tians. It cannot be a very difficult matter to interpret prophecies 
as fulfilled in certain events, the only narratives of which were 
written by men who were deeply interested, and who well knew 
the importance of this point, in making the historical fulfilment 
agree closely with the pretended prophecies. In the words of an 
able defender of Christianity, *' On comparing the principal pre- 
dictions with the historical passages, and thus bringing the ac- 
counts of the prophets and evangelists together, it will be found 
that there is throughout an extraordinary correlation, that the 
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latter becomes an echo of the former, and that the former specified 
nothing for the Messiah to suffer, which Christ himself did not suf- 
fer.''* I will Just add that the evangelists generally introduce 
the little incidents which are termed fulfilments of prophecy, such 
as Jesus's entrance into Jerusalem on an ass, the payment of 
thirty pieces of silver to Judas, and the purchase with them of 
the potter's field, the casting lots for the vesture, (fee, with the 
remark that these things were done *' that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled," or similar words, which sufficiently betray the cause 
of this '* extraordinary correlation," Matthew, in the first chapter 
of his Gospel, quotes Mioah, chap, v., verse 3, as a predicticm of 
the birthplace of Jesus Christ : ^* But thou, Bethlehem Ephiata, 
though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth have been from old, from everlasting." This 
is represented as being a most convincing case of prophecy, and 
also a proof of the divinity of Christ, although it is obvious from 
the context (which is carefully kept out of sight in all books on 
the Evidences), that it is totally irreconcUeable with the person 
and life of Jesus, for in verse 6 we read, '^ This man shall be the 
peace when the Assyrian shall come into our land ; and when he 
shall tread within our palaces, then we will raise against him 
seven shepherds and eight principal men. And they shall waste 
the land of Assyria with the sword, and the laud of Nimrod in the 
entrances thereof. Thus shall he deliver us from the Assyrian, 
when he cometh into our land, aud when he treadeth within our 
borders." These predictions evidently refer to an earthly king 
and to military chieftains, and were most effectually falsified, for 
no ruler in Israel ever arose from Bethlehem Ephrata to deliver 
the Jews from the Assyrian yoke. 

The Christian interpreters of the Bible claim any part of it 
that suits them as prophetical, even though written without any 
such avowed intention : they pick out a bit of Deuteronomy, and 
add to it a little bit frt)m the Psalms, and then perhaps a short 

* <* Letters on the Evidences and Doctrines of Christianity/^ 
by Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 
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passage from Isaiah ; they explain one part literally and another 
fignratively, while they silently reject the greater part of the 
context as inapplicable, or call it mysterions or unfalfilled ; and 
in this manner they contrive to make out what appears to be a 
▼ery strong case to any one who has made up his mind alread j, 
and who considers eyery doubt to be a temptation of the devil. 

It is said that there was a general expectation of the advent of 
the Messiah about the time that Christ appeared, which the Jewg 
had acquired from the study of the prophecies, and a comparisoD 
of them with the passing events of the day. Then what moie 
likely opportunity could there be for a pretended Messiah to make 
his appearance, or for an enthusiastic and devout man, buming to 
deliver himself of a more benevolent morality and more exalted 
ideas of religion than those possessed by his bigoted and nnfnl 
countrymen, to be filled with the glorious idea that he really was 
the promised Messiah P 

The book of Genesis, which contains the well-known promise 
to Hagar regarding Ishmael, <* that he should be the fiither of » 
great nation," and '' that he should be a wild man, that his hand 
should be against every man, and every man's hand against him|" 
also contains the account of Joseph being sold by his brethren to 
a tribe of Ishmaelites— so that the habits of the Arabe were 
doubtless much the same then as they are now. Hence tMg 
remarkable prophecy, and to this category may be referred many 
others, which were obviously written after the event, such as thoee 
about Cyrus and Babylon. On this point, observe the opening 
words of the 25th chapter of Jeremiah, " The word that oame to 
Jeremiah concerning all the people of Judah in the fourth year qf 
Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, king of Judah, that was the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon." The anxiety of 
the writer, who proceeds to relate a prediction in plain terms of 
the seventy years' captivity in Babylon, to persuade his readeis 
by these dates that the prophecy was delivered before the event, 
is too clear to escape detection. 

The pride of origin and of race, and the exclusive religion and 
customs of the Jews, have ever prevented them from making 
proselytes, or amalgamating to any extent with other natioDf. 
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In this they are not exactly singnlar, as the Paraeee and Arme- 
nians in Asia, the Gypsies in Europe, and other tribes in farions 
parts of the world, may be fomid living dispersed in small parties 
and even in single families, without either forming friendships or 
marrying with other races, and without any fixed home for them* 
selves. It is not known when and from what causes the disper- 
sion of the Jews commenced. That remarkable people have been 
the vanquished and persecuted, but still haughty, slaves of various 
conquerors in turn ; and, before the Christian era, great numbers 
of the Jews were living in Borne, Egypt, and other foreign 
countries. The defenders of Christianity attempt to prove that 
the dispersion and distinct existence of the Jews among oth^ 
nations were foretold some hundreds or thousands of years before 
the event. 

These prophecies are to be found principally in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, but similar threats, in endless 
repetition, are contained in several other parts of this and other 
books of th Old Testament. These curses were most probably 
made known to the Jews by the priests, under the pretence of 
their being old prophecies, during the Babylonish captivity— 
when the pride of every Jew was interested in believing that their 
discomfiture and exile were to be attributed, not to the superior 
arts and arms of their foes, but to the anger of heaven ; and after 
their partial restoration, the prophets may, with great effect, have 
threatened them with a recurrence of similar misfortunes and a 
second captivity. 

Immediately after the Deuteronomical recapitulation of the 
Mosaic law, there follows, in the twenty-eighth chapter, the 
altemMlft of a long list of every imaginable blessing in case of 
obedience, and of every horror and misery in case of their rebel- 
lion against the laws :— ** If thou wilt not observe all the words 
of the law which are written in this book, that thou mayest fear 
this glorious and wonderful name, the Lord thy God " Deut. chap, 
xxviii., verse 58. And in what is cited as a parallel passage, from 
Jeremiah, chap, xxxi., verse 36, "If those ordinances depart from 
before me, saith the Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall cease 
to be a nation firom before me for ever.'' 
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Now Che Christians say that the Jews have been pmiisbed hj 
their dispersion for their rejection of Christ, and yet the Chruttan 
religion boasts of having entirely superseded the Mosaical law, 
and relieved mankind from the intolerable harden of its ceremonial, 
and severity of its penal, commands ; so that, according to the 
Christian interpretation, the Deuteronomical corse has fidlen 
upon the Jews because they would not al^mdon the observance of 
that Mosaical law which the terrors of this carse were intended 
to deter them from abandoning 1 It must be clearly understood 
that not one of the pretended prophecies of Jesus Christ, that not 
the remotest allusion to the coming of a Messiah, can be disoo- 
vered in connection with 'these denunciations by the most ingeniouf 
interpreters ; all the blessings and curses are directed solely to 
the observance or disobedience of the law. 

The curses with which the Israelites are threatened are of every 
description that the mind of man can perhaps conceive — pestilence, 
famine, madness, blindness, destruction of their crops, their cattle 
and other property, the defilement of their wives and daoghteit 
by enemies, and slavery in foreign lands, with many more ; and 
all these many times repeated, and most of them utterly inappli- 
cable to the Jews. 

We meet with two very remarkable passages in this twenty- 
eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, the twelfth and* the forty-fourth 
verses ; the first promising the Jewish people that in case of obe- 
dience, ^'Thou shalt lend unto many nations, and shalt not 
borrow;" and the other threatening in case of disobedienoe 
that the stranger ^' shall lend to thee, and thou shalt not lend to 
him." This denunciation must, I think, be placed among the 
unfulfilled prophecies, and I really wonder that the Jews do not 
adduce the first passage, and boast that in consequence of their 
faithful adherence to the old fsiith this usurious blessing has been 
always fulfilled in them. 

As the writer evidently set to work to threaten the Jews with 
every possible misfortune, it would be rather surprising if the 
invasion of their land by foreigners and the well-known horrors 
of an ancient siege of long duration, had not been included 
among the curses, and after the lapse of many hundred years (the 
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prophecy specifying no time) it is no wonder that a tolerably 
plaasihle fulfilment of the most likely among a hmidred misfor- 
tunes should happen to the Jewish nation. *' The Lord shall 
bring a nation against thee from afar, from the end of the earth 
as the eagleHieth ; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand, 
a nation of fierce countenance '' Deut. chap, xxviii., verse 49. 
The Romans cannot be said to have come '^ from the end of the 
earth," the distance from Italy to Judsea does not warrant such 
an expression ; at the time of the siege of Jerusalem the two 
nations had long been well acquainted, the Romans had for many 
years peaceably governed their Syrian provinces, and admitted 
numbers of Jews to the privileges of Roman citizens, when the 
Jewish revolt, and not the arrival of an invading nation '* from 
afar," brought on the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem. 

The threats proceed thus : — '' And the Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people from one end of the earth even unto the other, 
and there thou shalt serve other gods, gods of wood and stone," 
verse 64. And do the Jews, or have they during their dispersion, 
served other gods 1 or is there any other sect or nation, except 
perhaps the Mahomedans, who have such a horror and hatred of 
graven images? or have any people endured such a severe or such 
a long persecution, from both Pagans and Christians, on account 
of their obstinate attachment to their old law, and their old faith? 

The simple ^t that this vaunted prediction contains the alter- 
native of a blessing or a curse, by which, with a little skilful em- 
ployment of figure and metaphor, it could always be said to be 
fulfilling one way or the other, destroys its claim to be considered 
as a prophecy at all. 

Jesus Christ is said to hare foretold the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem —see Matthew, chap, xxiv. Without attempting to show, which 
would be easy, that this gospel was most probably written after 
the siege, we can destroy this prediction by the simple method of 
taking the context into consideration. We find it stated in verses 
29-34, " Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall 
the sun be darkened and the moon shall not give her light, and 
the stars shall fiill from heaven, and the powers of the heaven 

shall be shaken. . . . Yerily I say unto you, this generatipn shall 

D 2 
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not pass till all these things be fulfilled." Higtoiy does 
not inform ns of any extraordinary mishap having occurred to the 
snn, moon, or stars, immediately after the destruction of the 
temple ; that generation did pass away, and all these things were 
not falfilled. 

We need not pursue these prophetical evidences any further, 
they are all of them equally futile, and we have explained the mode 
in which they are patched up and interpreted by the defenders of 
Christianity. Many of the prophecies are too obscene and disgust- 
ing for either their notice or ours. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 



MAHOMEDAN BYIDENCBS« 

Hating examined the Christian evidences of prophecy, perhaps 
it may not be uninteresting — and it may serve to place this sort 
of evidence in a still more ridiculous light — if we pay a little 
attention to some arguments of a similar nature,which Mahomedan 
doctors have made use of to prove the truth of their religion. 

The Mahomedans maintain, that since the creation of the world 
there has been but one true religion, which they call Islam ; Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Solomon, and Christ being the most 
illustrious in their list of true prophets, of which Mahomed is 
the last and greatest. They accuse both Jews and Christians of 
having corrupted and altered the Bible, and they believe the Koran 
to have superseded it, but they acknowledge the inspiration of a 
great part of both the Old and New Testaments, and point to 
those passages which they consider prophetic of the coming and 
ministry of Mahomed with as much confidence as Christians do to 
those which they call predictions of the advent of Christ. 

They say that Jesus himself prophesied the coming of his great 
successor under the name of Paraclete or Comforter, the Spirit of 
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Trntb ; and Mahomed has been entitled '* Faracleet" by his dis- 
ciples up to the present time.* . Christian writers assert that an 
Almighty Spirit, or divine influence, is intended by this expres- 
sion ; but, if that be the case, how inapplicable is the following 
passage — *' When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ; he shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever 
he shall hear that shall he speak," John, chap. xvi. , verse 13. This 
is quite absurd if intended to describe the operations of a God, 
but it most carefully and exactly prophesies what should be the 
ministry of Mahomed, who always declared that he did not * 'speak 
of himself," that the Koran did not proceed from his personal in- 
spiration, that he merely spoke '^ what he heard,'' that each sepa- 
rate chapter was dictated to him by the angel Gabriel. 

It is clearly prophesied in various parts of the Bible (I speak 
on behalf of the Mussulmen) that the children of Ishraael are des« 
tined to attain eventually to a more exalted station in the history 
of the world than the descendants of Isaac. In Isaiah, chap; liv., 
verse 1, we read, " More are the children of the desolate" (t.^,, 
Hagar) *' than the children of the married woman " (t.e., Sarah), 
'* saith the Lord." This is plain enough. And then, in verse 2, 
the glorious series of Mahomedan conquests is foretold — *' Enlarge 
the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thy 
habitation." All the world knows that the Arabs live in tents. 
In verse 3, <' Thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the 
left, and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the deso- 
late cities to be inhabited." 

It is prophesied in Psalm oxviii., verse 22, that *' the stone 
which the builders refused" (the despised and outcast Ishmael) *Ms 
become the head-stone of the comer." Christ quotes this predi9- 
tion in Matthew, chap, xxi., verse 42, and immediately after 
threatens the Jews that '* the kingdom of God shall be taken from 
you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. And 
whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken, but on whom- 
soever it shall &11, it will grind him to powder." The figurative 

* In all Oriental languages, the letters F and P are used 
almost indiscriminately. 
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stone is admirably suited to represent Mahomedanism, becaoM 
their most holy object on earth is the black stone at Mecca ; this 
is again signified in the Bevelations, chap, ii., verse 17 — '* To 
him that oyercometh *' (the great conqueror, Mahomed) '' will 
I give to eat of the hidden manna, and nkill give him a white 
stone, and in the stone a name written which no man Imoweth 
saving he that receiveth it.'' The stone at Mecca was originally 
white, but its colour was miraculously changed to black by the 
kisses of the faithful. 

The Koran is called the morning star ; and Friday, the Maho- 
medan sabbath, is called by religious pentons in every cotmtry 
where that faith prevails '^ Sukbar," or the day of the momiiig 
star. A clear prophecy of this appears in Bevelations, chap, ii., 
verses 26-28, " To him that overoometh I will give the morning 
•tar." 

The prophet Mahomed was distinguished by an extraordinary 
attachment to white garments— ^e scarcely ever wore any others. 
This circumstance is not omitted in the prophecies regarding him 
in the Bevelations : in chap, iii., verse 5, we read— ^' He that 
overcometh the same shall be clothed in white raiment." This 
minute but important circumstance forms the last link in that 
chain of evidence which proves Mahomed, the great conqueror 
and prophet, to be identical with ''him that overcometh^" so 
often mentioned in the apocalypse. 

Christian writers frequently bring, as a damning and conclusive 
charge, sufficient of itself to consign Mahomedanism to the 
contempt of refined and civilised nations, that the descriptions in 
the Koran of the Paradise prepared for faithful believers presents 
a.series of enjoyments of the most sensual and material nature. 
Now the descriptions of hell in the New Testament are all essen- 
tially material, and the Catholic Church gives her sanction to 
the most horrible pictorial representations of infernal torments 
according to scripture, for the terror and edification of children 
and persons unable to read. But most Protestants would com- 
plain bitterly of being calumniated if they were accused of 
approving or tolerating such coarse intimidation. Protestant 
theologians shrink from a bold and explicit exposure of their own 
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doctrines, and seek to shroud them in Tague, general, and myste- 
rioas terms, or obscure metaphorical language. They cannot 
deny a belief in the hell-pnnisbments mentioned by Jesus, who 
describes the rich glutton opening his ^es amidst the flames of 
hell, and begging in vain for a drop of water to cool his tongue ; 
who tells his disciples of the bottomless pit, the worm that dietb 
not, the tormenting deyils, and the lake burning with fire and 
brimstone. Protestants cannot get rid of these definite and material 
images, but they avoid dwelling on the subject, and many of 
them teach that the Bible accounts of hell are figurative, and sig- 
nify the torments of conscience, and the absence from God and 
the spirits of the just made perfect. 

But, indeed, if we examine the accounts of Heaven contained 
in the Christian scriptures, we shall find them also to be essen- 
tially material, and, even if figuratively explained away, not at 
all superior in dignity, speciousness, or grandeur to any of the 
ancient mythological or poetical descriptions. The scriptural 
heaven, with its vulgar machinery of lightning, thrones, incense, 
and flying angels, is a fit counterpart to the scriptural hell, with 
its brimstone lakes, devils, and gnashing of teeth ; and both 
equally require the unlimited acquiescence of modem Protestant 
believers in an uninquiring and indefinite supposition of meta- 
phor and mystery— if taken in a literal sense they would be too 
absurd for any man of education, however pious. In a literal 
sense, what could the modem Christians think of the Being seated 
on a throne in heaven, who is '^ to look upon like unto a jasper 
and a sardine stone," and who is worshipped ** day and night" 
by twenty-four elders, and four beaats of diverse and grotesque 
appearance, and *'full of eyes before and behind" Bevelationsp 
chap, iv., verse 6. The modem Christian looks with most supreme 
contempt and pity on the Hindoo, whose God is symbolically re- 
presented with three heads and eight arms, and overlooks the fact 
that the Bible declares God to be worshipped in Heaven under 
the form of a lamb, ** as it had been slain," with seven horns and 
seven eyes, and that on one occasion their God descended to the 
earth in the bodily shape of a dove ! Without a liberal use of 
mystery and metaphor, and much depreciation of inconvenient 
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qnestionSy the modem Protestant theologian could not make a 
plauaible show of reply- to the doubts and diffieolties of his pupils. 

Now, on the part of Mahomedanism, it must be said that a 
considerable sect, the Sufis, consisting of the most learned and 
deront men of that religion, explain all the sensual pleasuren of 
their promised Paradise in a figurative sense, as signifying angelio 
and spiritual enjoyments. They deal with the Houris just as 
Protestants deal with the brimstone lal^es, the celestial beasts, 
and the *^ back parts" of Jehovah. And surely no Christian can 
cavil at such an explanatory process, no Christian can find fault 
with the use of such imagery to describe the bliss of Heaveny 
when he himself believes that Solomon was inspired by Grod to 
delineate the love of Christ for his church, and other divine mys- 
teries, under the gross and sensual raptures of a lascivious epi< 
thalamium. The Sufis also regard as religions allegories the 
amorous and convivial lyrics of the celebrated Persian poet, Hafiz, 
who was a member of their sect, and whom they venerate almost 
as an inspired writer. For every word and phrase in his songs 
they discover an appropriate religious interpretation, just as pious 
Christian commentators find a mystical significance in the wannest 
passages of the Song of Solomon. 

These evidences of prophecy in favour of Mahomedanism are not 
a bit more foolish and weak than an equal amount from any Chris* 
tian book on the same subject. They are principally extracted 
from a Persian work, called Saulat-uz-Zaigham, or the Lion's 
Onset, published at Lucknow in India, as an answer to a book 
written by a Christian missionary. The greater part of this book, 
however, is written in a merely declamatory style, with very few 
attempts at reasoning. Indeed Mahomedan believers, all of them 
natives of countries in an inferior state of civilisation, are hardly 
capable of understanding the most ordinary rules of argumenta- 
tion. As they progress in knowledge their books of evidences 
will appear, and when the Mahomedans require a Reformation 
they will have it. They must pass through this stage, as Euro- 
pean Christian nations are now passing. Increased knowledge 
and better taste will cause the most revolting and immoral tenets 
ef the Koran to be modified, softened down, and explained awaj. 
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in the same way that Protestants haye treated Tarions doctrines 
and conclnsions that may be legitimately drawn from a literal m^ 
terpretation of the Bible. Falsehood, and e^en flagrant crime* 
can never be completely and finally exposed and convicted until it 
has been defended to the last struggle. Christianity, a symptom 
and an agent in civilisation and progress, has now become a 
stumbling'blockand an obstruction ; it is the wooden centering of 
an arch, and must now be struck away. Mohamedanism will 
last longer, but when its decay commences (and there are signs 
of it already), it will probably be more easily and rapidly de- 
stroyed. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 



THB OLD TESTAMENT. 

The origin and authorship of the collection of Hebrew writings 
which is called by Christians the Old Testament, are shrouded in 
considerable obscurity. These books were not known to any 
nation besides the Jews nntill nearly three hundred years before 
Christ, when the Greek translation called the Septuagint was 
made ; we must therefore seek for their history, and estimate their 
authenticity and value, by a careful examination of the books them- 
selves. They are thirty-nine in number — written by various 
authors, apparently of various religious opinions, but all of them, 
without doubt, Jews, and most probably all of them priests and 
reputed prophets of that singular nation. There could have been 
no difficulty at any time in procuring their acceptance as divine 
revelations by the Jews, since we know that they entertained the 
most awfiil respect for their priests, who were beUeved to have 
direct communications with God in the mysterious and impene* 
trable Holy of Holies, and since we know that they were accus* 
tomed to the occasional appearance of prophets,who,underthe sop* 
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posed inflaence of divine inspiratioD, cursed their enemies, and flat- 
tered, threatened , and ad vised them. The Jewish scriptures were, 
in fact, compiled and collected by a succession of priests from their 
national traditions and legend s, and from such ancient books and 
records as are frequently referred to in the Old Testament,* and 
with the addition from time to time ofsuch new writings and prophe- 
cies as they deemed worthy of being considered as inspired by G-od. 
A striking instance of the submisuive and uninquiring manner 
in which the Jews received the scriptures from their priests is 
to be found in the 2nd Kings, chap. zxii., and the 2nd Chronioles, 
chap, xxxiv. During the reigns of Manasseh and Amon, Kings 
of Judah, a great part of the nation is said to have fallen into the 
abominable practices of idolatry and dealing with evil spirits. 
As soon as Josiah, the pious son and successor of Amon, had at- 
tained to years of discretion, he commenced the most vigorous 
efforts for the restoration of orthodoxy, and for the condign pu- 
nishment of witches and magicians. He destroyed the temples, 
groves, and images of Baal, persecuted his worshippers, and 
burned his priests ; and after a successful iconoclastic tour through 
the provinces and cities of his kingdom, he returned to Jeru- 
salem, and applied himself to the decoration of the temple of God. 
In the midst of this revival of religion, it is said that Hilkiah, 
the High Priest, informed Shaphan, the Scribe, that he had 
'^ found the book of the law in the house of the Lord." Shaphan 
took the book to the king, who ordered him to read it ; and Josiah 
was so horrified at the denunciations which he then heard against 
neglect of the laws contained in the book, that he rent his clothes 
on the spot, and wept before the Lord. By this behaviour of the 
king, and that of Shaphan the scribe, it is quite clear that they 
had never seen such a book before ; and if this be true of so pious 
a prince as Josiah, and so distinguished a scribe as Shaphan, we 
may safely conclude that no copy of it existed at that time in the 
possession of any other Jew. And this view is confirmed beyond 

* The book of Jasher, the book of Iddo, the book of Gad the 
Seer, the book of the Ware of the Lord, the book of Nathan the 
Prophet, and some othere, are mentioned in the Old Testament as 
of equal authority with the existing books. 
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a doubt by the sileot submission and repentance of the people 
when the contents of the book were made known to them by com- 
mand of the king. The genuineness and value of this book of the 
law therefore rested solely upon the credit of Hilkiah the priest, 
who said that he had ^^ found ^^ it ! This was in a dark age, but 
we know how Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, has succeeded, in 
this age of printing presses, in imposing his Golden Book upon 
his willing disciples, with the same simple statement, that he had 
found it. From this we can judge how much reason we have to 
trust in the genuineness of the Pentateuch. 

So little has there ever been certainly known regarding the 
origin of these books, that many Jewish writers, firm believers in 
the truth of their religion and the inspiration of the scriptures, 
have been of opinion that th« holy writings were completely lost 
during the Babylonish captivity, and that Ezra was divinely in* 
spired to restore them about 400 years before Christ, The 
Christian fathers — Irenseus, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Basil, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Augustine— all held this opinion, 
founding it principally upon the apocryphal second book of Esdras, 
where it is said that Ezra dictated the Holy Scriptures to five 
scribes for forty days without ceasing.* The Apocrypha is de* 
dared to be canonical by the Boman and Greek churches, but its 
authority is denied by Protestants. The Samaritan Jews and 
the Sadducees rejected all the Old Testament except the five 
books of Moses, and the most contradictory opinions on these 
points, and on the extent and nature of inspiration, have existed 
among learned men in every age of the Jewish and Christian 
churches. We read in the Talmud, a book of authority among 
the Jews to this day, that the canon of their scriptures was not 
finally fixed until an assembly of Babbis under the Maccabees, 
about 200 years before Christ ; and on that occasion the books of 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Ezekiel were very nearly being re- 
jected, as containing opinions contrary to the law, when a certain 
Babbi having undertaken to alter and reconcile them, they were 
eventually declared to be canonical ! So much for the genuine- 
ness and inspiration of the Old Testament. 

♦ Prideaux's Connection, vol. ii., p. 473, 8vo. edition. 1725, 
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The Old TestaiDent must be judged on its own merits ; and I 
think that any one who will read it in a calm, nnprejodioed 
manner, withoat that very usual determination to find no difficulty 
and no doubt, and to consider every word as sacred and inviolable, 
will soon rise convinced that it is in no way superior to the ages 
in which it appeared, and that none of its writers manifest any- 
thing superhuman in either their knowledge, wisdom, or opinions 
on moral subjects. Moses (or the writer of the Pentateuch) will 
be found to speak of the phenomena of nature in the ignorant 
language of his time; barbarous customs and manners will be 
found to have been permitted and ordered by him in the name of 
God, and his moral doctrines, and his judicial, politioal, and 
penal law to be in no way superior to what might be expected 
from a human legislator of a dark and uncivilised period, and a 
savage and superstitious race. 

The book of Genesis commences with an account of the crea- 
tion of the world, just as vague, with just such omissions, and 
Just such a display of ignorance as would be made by a writer 
who, agreeably to the rude notions of his age and country, be- 
lieved this earth to be the most important object in the univeree, 
and the sun, moon, and stars to be mere satellites created for the 
convenience of mankind, or, in his own inane language, ^' to be for 
signs and seasons and years," <* the sun to rule the day, and the 
moon and stars the night." We find the darkness, which is 
called night, carefully divided by God from the light, which is 
called day ; and the distinct morning and evening before the sun 
was made. We find the apparent blue vault above us converted 
into the firmament of the ancients ; the waters above the firma* 
ment, where God keeps the rain, the supply of which he regn- 
lates by opening and shutting the windows,* separated from the 
waters below the firmament which are called seas; and lights set 
in the firmament of heaven to illuminate the earth beneath. This 
ridiculous description was the best one that it was in the power of 
the writer to invent, who knew not that the rain descended only 

* ** And the windows of heaven were opened " Gen., chap, vii., 
verse 11. *' And the windows of heaven were stopped, and the 
rain firom heaven was restrained " chap, viii., verse 2. 
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a few thousand feet from the clouds, and that the celestial yault 
was an optical illusion caused by the infinity of space. 

And what says the '' divinely inspired " Moses, speaking the 
words of God himself, what language does he employ in announc- 
ing to the human race the origin of those uncounted myriads 
of kindred worlds which have in all ages excited their curiosity 
and admiration P ^' He made the stars also," Gen. i., yerse 16. 
Tbey are only the stars to him ; only '' for signs and seasons and 
years," merely for human convenience. "Why a mother prattling 
to her child in these days would use language more worthy of this 
magnificent yet simple theme, and an intelligent child of ten 
years of age would be far from satisfied with such a bare and 
spiritless statement I But we cannot be surprised at this, for 
Moses, or the writer of these Hebrew legends, knew not as much 
of the motions and constitution of the heavenly bodies as « 
schoolboy of this time can gather from the first pages of his geo- 
graphy book. 

The creation is stated in as clear and plain language as pos- 
sible to have occupied six days, and God is represented as resting 
on the seventh, which he appointed in commemoration to be a day 
of rest for mankind ; and according to the biblical chronology the 
world has existed for scarcely six thousand years. Geological 
facts, and arguments which are open to the world and need not be 
repeated here, prove beyond a doubt that countless ages have left 
the traces of their operations upon the surface of the globe. Re- 
ligious geologists have tried to reconcile this contradiction by 
considering each day of the creation as a geological period ; but 
if the first six days were ages, what do they think of the seventh 
day on which their '^ God rested himself P" Nothing can display 
more clearly the intention of the writer than the expression, '* and 
the evening and the morning were the first day." 

But it is objected by Christians that Moses addressed his coun- 
trymen the Jews in language to which they were accustomed, 
and was inspired to treat the great subject of creation in a 
general way, suited to their limited knowledge of the phenomena 
of nature ; and that, although his account is not fully explanatory, 
there is nothing in it that is absolutely untrue, and the intention 
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of the Bible is not that of teaching astronomy or physical science. 
Would it have done the Jews a great deal of harm, would it have 
given them a rery degraded idea of the majesty of their God, if 
he had revealed to them a rational account, a glimpse of the truth, 
however simple and general, instead of the mean, meagre, and 
undignified story we have just examined ? Was it absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of their faith that they should be 
studiously tept by God in utter ignorance of those sublime facts 
which have since been gradually discovered by man's unaided 
reason ? Does it seem wise, or does it seem necessary that the 
Bible (intended, as all Christians believe, for all ages and for 
all nations, and not for the ignorant Jews of that time only) 
should commence with a tale of creation so devoid of the sublimity 
of truth, so mauifestly opposed to facts, that every great discovery 
in physical science has on its first appearance been greeted with 
a cry of atheism and opposition to scripture, until elaborately 
forced and tortured into a sophistical agreement with Moses, or 
until the &cts became placed so high above all doubt that reli- 
gionists were compelled and frightened into silence, and forced to 
wrap themselves in their sullen and obstinate faith P In short, 
does this Hebrew account of the creation look like the production 
of a writer inspired with supernatural wisdom and knowledge, or 
does it look like the very ordinary fiction of an ignorant barbarian 
pontiffP 

In the narrative books of the Old Testament there is a large 
amount of that legendary trash which is to be found in all ancient 
books of history ; the foul and foolish nature of many of these 
stories renders them in this decent age and country unfit for 
detailed notice. Their filth defends them from any close attack. 
The entire history of Lot, the story of Judah, Tamar, and their 
near relatives, of the Levite and his concubine, and many others, 
only serve to expose the brutal, barbarous patriarchal age in 
which it is pretended that God talked with man. 

In all legends, however, there is doubtless a groundwork 
and admixture of truth, and the most satis&ctory view of the 
comparative moral and intellectual enlightenment of a people will 
always be derived from their national annals, which will show us 
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who have been from time to time their favourite exemplars and 
heroeR. Divine inspiration and saperhuman wisdom are claimed 
for the writers of the Old Testament, and jet the lives of the he- 
roes, who are in that book extolled and honoured as the possessors 
of a large share of the spirit of the Lord, are stained with the 
meanest and most disgraceful vices, and their most conspicuous 
and celebrated deeds are crimes of violence and cruelty. 

Noah is said to have been a great favourite of the Hebrew 
divinity, and was selected to be the founder of a new population 
afrer the general destruction of mauldnd in the deluge. He is 
said to have discovered the process of making wine ; and, having 
one day become intoxicated with his own liquor, he was so 
euraged with one of his sons for his disrespect or inattention to 
him in this beastly and then novel state that he cursed him and 
his children — and Christians would persuade us that this ill- 
tempered old drunkard's curse is fulfilled in the degradation and 
slavery of the Africans. In fact, one of the strongest alignments 
of the American slave-owners in favour of their infamous '^ domes- 
tic iostitutioQ " is founded upon this pretended prophecy. 

Abraham, wlio familiarly converses and bargains with the 
Mosaic deity, exhibits the cowardly vice of lying on two par- 
ticular occasions ; and the innocent Fharoah and Abimelech are 
severely punished by God in consequence of the patriarch's 
deceit. Isaac, unwarned and untaught by his father, commits 
the very same ofifence on a similar occasion, and, as before, appa- 
rently without the least cause. Deceit and falsehood, unless for 
malignant purposes, are hardly looked upon as immoral among 
Asiatic nations even in the present time ; we can therefore feel no 
surprise in finding that equally lax principles were held by the 
Jews in a much more barbarous age. 

The life of Jacob, a most favoured servant of God, presents ufl 
with a disgusting scene of heartless deceit and knavery ; he cheats 
his aged father and his generous brother, and flies from the ven- 
geance of the latter to the house of Laban, his maternal unole« 
Deceived and cheated by his relative, he cheats him in return; 
and his dishonest, if practicable, plan for influencing the breeding 
cattle is approved by an Angel of God, while God himself in- 
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terferes to protect Jacob from the jast anger of his fitther-in-laWy 
from whose house he had secretly absconded with all his familj 
and his iU-gotten wealth. His twelve sons were worthy of sudi 
a Either ; with the exception of Joseph and Benjamin, tiiej were 
deceitful and revengeful villains. 

Perhaps nothing can display more dearly the barbaroos man- 
ners and morals of the inspired writers of the Old Testament 
than the history of Sampson. The future birth of this great hero, 
the Hebrew Hercules, is first annoonced to his mother, who had 
been previously barren, and afterwards to both his parents, by an 
Angel of God, who ascends to heaven with a most imposing 
effect on the flame of the sacrifice offered by the pious couple* 
In due time a son was bom, ^' and the Lord blessed him, 
and the spirit of the Lord began to move him at times.'' The 
first time that the *' spirit of the Lord" impelled him to exert his 
miraculuus strength was on a most unobjectionable occasion. A 
young lion met Samson in the vineyard of Timnath, '' and he 
rent him as he would have rent a kid." His second exploit, 
however, most grievously offends our modem squeamish notions 
of morality. He had laid a wager of thirty sheets and thirty 
changes of raiment with some of his young companions that they 
would not be able to expound a certain riddle, within seven days. 
By an artful contrivance, his friends expound the riddle, and 
Samson, inspired by the Lord, goes to Askelon, kills thirty Phi- 
listines, and with their spoil pays the winners of the wager 
(Judges, chap, xiv.) No doubt this appeared, in those dark 
times, to be a very praiseworthy action ; but it does appear 
strangely revolting to us now, that " the spirit of the Lord " 
should instigate Samson to commit murder and robbery for the 
purpose of paying a debt of honour, even although his victims 
were heathen, and had dominion over his countrymen* 

Jephthah sacrifices his daughter to God in consequence of a 
rash vow be had made to offer up the first creature that came out 
of his house as a burnt offering on his return from a suoceesfbl 
campaign (Judges, chap, xi., verse 31.) 

When, after the death of Othniel, the children of Israel are 
subjugated by the Moabites, the Lord raises them up a deliverer 
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in the person of Ehud, who commenoes by assassinatiDg King 
Eglon, to whom he had gained access tinder pretence of bringing 
him a present (Judges, chap, iii.) Jael is celebrated as the most 
blessed among women, on account of the treacherous murder of 
Sisera, who had entered her tent in the sacred character of 
a guest (Judges, chap, y., verses 24-26). The prophet Samuel 
hews the captive king Agag in pieces before tiie Lord in 
Gilgal (1 Samuel, chap« zy., verse 33). Jehu, expressly ap* 
pointed by God to be king, murders king Joram when the latter 
is still weak with wounds received in battle against the national 
enemy, and orders the queen mother to be thrown out of a window 
to the dogs (2 Kings, chap. ix.). The assassination of enemies 
and tyrants, which the progress of reason and humanity has 
taught us is neither moral nor expedient, is constantly upheld in 
the Old Testament as laudable and patriotic. 

Even in this short sketch we have produced sufficient evidence 
to show that the Jewish scriptures were written in an ignorant 
and barbarous age, when savage customs and manners and a 
general low standard of morality prevailed — ^when human life was 
not held sacred, and the destruction of enemies and heretics bj 
all means was considered lawful and religious. Can the teaching 
of such an age be fit for us in the present time ? 

David is said to have murdered a faithful servant to hide his 
adultery, and his dying words to Solomon exhort him not to hold 
Shimei, who had cursed him, guiltless, ** and to bring his hoar 
head down to the grave with blood." This monster of lust, 
revenge, and cruelty, is called '' the man after God's own heart."* 
Solomon, though supematurally endowed with wisdom, is repre- 
sented as sinking into sensuality and idolatry, in spite of two 
personal visits from the Jewish God. If the barbarous and igno- 
rant writers of these books saw no inconsistency in this mixture 
of fearful crimes and debasing vices with divine gifts and inspira- 

* Were not the book containing the history of David thrust 
upon us with pretensions to supernatural wisdom, we should not 
judge by modem European notions the chieftain of a barbarous 
Oriental people. ** Scepticism ceases to sneer when superstition 
forgets to rave." 
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tion, are wo to shut our eves to the absurdity ? Are we to litten 
respectfult^ to the coarse invective and obscene descriptions of 
Hoseaand Ezekiel, because their morbid imagination and religions 
zeal persuaded them that these abominations were revealed hy a 
Gody and because their superstitious countrymen believed them 
and others of the same sort P A.re these benighted barbarians fit 
teachers for the youth of the present day ? No ; the perosal of 
their writings can do no possible good, but we may hope that the 
more purified taste and moral feeling of the day prevents the pol- 
lution which might be expected from their wide circulation, and 
will soon destroy the belief in their supernatural origin. 



CHAPTER THE NINTH. 



APOLOGIES FOB MOSES. 

The religiously educated inquirer is constantly perplexed in his 
study of the Pentateuch, by the alleged personal action of an Al- 
mighty God in the legislation and policy of the Jews, which 
prevents his accounting for the apparent omissions and barbarities 
in their law, and for their merciless foreign and civil wars, by any 
deficiency of civilisation and enlightenment in their legislators 
and rulers. Defenders of the supernatural wisdom of the Bible 
are driven to the strangest shifts in order to scramble through this 
insurmountable difficulty. 

In one of Bishop Burnet's conversations with Lord Bochester^* 

* Burnet expressly says that this miserable being (who for five 
years was never quite sober, and was distinguished for a complete 
disregard of truth) had not examined the evidences and doctrines 
of Christianity, and that his (so-called) infidelity only appeared 
in his inveterate habit of scoffing. He tells us of the fits of 
ghostly terror and dread of damnation to which his convert was 
subject, and by every page of his story makes it quite clear that 
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that penitent sinner yentures to express to the worthy prelate a 
doubt of the justice of the wholesale massacre of the Canaanite 
nations. Burnet argues that '^ G-od must have an absolute rixht 
over the lives of all his creatures/' and that, " if he could take 
away their lives without injustice or cruelty, he had a right to 
appoint others to do it.'' And furthermore, " the taking away 
people by the sword is a much gentler way of dying than to be 
smitten with a plague or a famine ; and for the children that 
were innocent of their father's faults, Grod could in another 
state make that up to them*" Which is, of course, a most ample 
explanation. 

In Matthew Henry and Scott's " Commentary on the Bible," 
we 6nd the following attempt to justify these same massacres, 
with reference to the twentieth chapter of Deuteronomy, from the 
tenth to the eighteenth verse :•*" In dealing with the worst of 
enemies the laws of justice and honour must be observed ; and 
as the sword must never be taken in hand without cause, so not 
without cause shown. Even to the proclamation of war must be 
subjoined an offer of peace, if they would accept it upon reason* 
able terms. That is, say the Jewish writers, upon condition that 
they renounce idolatry, wotship the God of Israel as proselytes 
of the gate that were not circumcised, pay to their new masters 
a yearly tribute, and submit to their government." Very reason- 
able terms, truly ! and it will be seen that the nations to whom 
they were offered werd very leniently treated in comparison with 
those who were found in possession of the promised land. *' The 
nations of Canaan are excepted from the merciful provisions of 
this law. Remnants might be left of the cities that were far off, 
because by them the Israelites were not in so much danger of 
being infected with idolatry ; nor was their country so directly and 
immediately intended in the promise. But of the cities that were 
given to Israel for an inheritance, none of the inhabitants must bo 

Rochester was no unbeliever, but a glaring example of the ineffi- 
oacy of religious education and supernatural terrors to supply 
motives and build up habits of virtuous action* Yet this is stiU 
a stock-piece among the clergy. 

E 2 
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left. Since it could not be expected that thej should be cured of 
their idolatry, they would infect Israel.'' Can anything be more 
clear ? This Almighty Being ^^ could not expect " that the 
Canaanites should be cured of their Paganism, did expect that his 
favourite Jews would easily be cured of their Theism, and there- 
fore, as the shortest and easiest method, ordered the idolaters to 
be exterminated ! 

Mr. Henry Rogers, in his '< Reason and Faith " (p. 82), says : 
'' Ag^nst the alleged absurdity of the laws of Moses, such works 
as that of Michaelis have disclosed much of that relative wisdom 
which aims not at the abstractedly best, but at the best which a 
given condition of humanity, a given period of the world's history, 
and a given purpose, could dictate. In pondering such difficulties 
as still remain in those laws, we may remember the answer of 
Solon to the question, whether he had given the Athenians the 
best laws : he answered, ' No, but the best of. which they were 
capable;' and the illustrious Montesquieu remarked, 'When 
Divine Wisdom said to the Jews, '* I have given you precepts 
which are not good," this signifies they had only a relative good* 
ness ; this is the sponge which wipes out all the difficulties which 
are to be found in the Law of Moses.' This is a truth which we 
are persuaded a more profound philosophy will understand the 
better, and only those legislative pedants will refuse weight to 
it, who would venturously propose to give New Zealanders and 
Hottentots, in the starkness of their savage ignorance, the com- 
plex forms of the British Constitution." 

Mr. Rogers seem to think that the oases of giving a political 
constitution and a code of laws and morals are analogous. The 
Hottentots may be unfit to exercise any of the functions of legis* 
lation, but would it be too ''venturous" in an English ruler to 
try to teach them our English morality ? Would such a person 
be a moral " pedant P" Are the rules of civilised morals too 
complex for the comprehension of a New Zealanderor Hottentot P 
No one has ever complained of Moses not granting the Jews a 
modem constitution, but of his having taught them a cruel system 
of morals and customs, not calculated to humanise and civilise 
them, but to perpetuate " the starkoess of their savage ignorance," 
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and to heighten and stimulate Bome of their most objectionable 
habits and propensities with the sanction of divine authority. 

The work of Michaelis, a learned German professor of Hebrew 
and divinity, to which Mr. Bogers refers, is a laborious Commen- 
tary on the Law of Moses, written expressly as a defence against 
infidel attacks. We will quote a short passage from his remarks 
on the singular absence of any penal or even prohibitory law to 
protect female virtue from violence, except in those cases when, 
from the woman being betrothed, a collateral injury would be in- 
flicted on a male Hebrew. " This may be attributed," says he, 
''to the deep debasement of the Jewish females in consequence 
of polygamy, and the custom of selling wives.'' And soon after he 
says, '^Polygamy, and the right of the blood-avenger to attack 
and kill with impunity the person who had slain one of his rela- 
tions, will hardly be reckoned among the laudable institutions of 
any government. It was a right which the legislator was here 
forced to tolerate, because it was connected with an imaginary 
sense of honour which he could not eradicate from the minds of 
the people.''* 

Now if Michaelis had made these excuses for Moses as a legis- 
lator of a barbarous period, himself a barbarian raised above the 
mass of the people he governed only by his superior talents and 
energy, they would have been admissible ; but when ofifered, as 
they are, on behalf of an Almighty God, they become simply 
absurd. All the laws of Moses are delivered in the name of God ; 
Jehovah was the legislator of the Hebrews, and according to 
Michaelis he was ''forced to tolerate" the impure and blood- 
thirsty customs of his chosen people on account of their rooted 
propensities and their " imaginary sense of honour," which he 
(the Almighty) " could not eradicate." 

Many savage nations under the English rule have had their 
" imaginary sense of honour," and yet, strange to fay, we were 
not forced to tolerate it. We permit no blood-avenger to roam, 
dagger in hand, in search of his hereditary foe, still less do we 

* " Commentaries on the Laws of Moses," by John David 
Michaelis. Article 5. 
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sanction snob a murderous custom by legisbitiTe pennissifim. 
Hindoo widows formerly nsed to bum tbemseUes on tbe fpneral 
piles of tbeir husbands. Tbe prejudice in farour of the custom 
was strong, but it was a wicked custom, and the English govern- 
ment was not '^ forced to tolerate it.'' And what is still more 
strange, in many instances, after a short lapse of time, these igno- 
rant nations begin to feel and to acknowledge the Justice and 
advantages of our interference with their ancient habits, in spite 
of '' the starkness of their savage ignorance." But this Almighty 
legislator, who is said to have interfered to stop the sun and moon 
in order to allow the Jews sufficient time to slaughter the Midi* 
anites, would not interfere to prevent murder, slavery, or poly- 
gamy : this Almighty Being, who interfered to harden the heart 
of Pharaoh, and to '* make obstinate" the spirit of the Canaan- 
ites, would not interfere to check the '^ imaginary sense of honour" 
which led to the perpetration of malignant hereditary feuds and 
murderous conflicts. Such is a Mr sample of the ** relative 
wisdom disclosed " by the ponderous Commentary of Michaelis. 
Polygamy, again, was one of those rooted customs which, on 
account of the *' hardness of their hearts," the omnipotent law- 
giver of the Jews was " forced to tolerate." And, what is still 
more strange, he did not venture in his code of laws to express 
any disapproval of the practice. If, as some writers have pre- 
tended, their God did not intend to allow polygamy, but to pre- 
vent or oondenm it, either by the terms of the original marriage 
of Adam and Eve, by the seventh conmiandment, or by any other 
injunction, how is it possible that he should make laws for its 
regulation, any more than for the regulation of theft or murder, 
which latter crime was, by the bye, as we have seen, permitted in 
the case of the Blood-avenger P In Exodus, chap, xxi., verse 10, 
neglect of the first wife is forbidden, but no sin is charged here, 
or in any other part of the law, on taking a second, or any number 
of wives. No man was permitted to abandon a woman after 
seducing her ; he was obliged to take her to wife. If the Jewish 
Deity objected to polygamy, how should he give countenance to 
the extent of making a barren woman fruitful in support of it, as 
in the cases of Hannah and Rachel ? The Lord himself speaking 
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to DaTid by the mouth of Nathan the prophet, is represented as 
saying, " I gave thee thy master's house, andl thy master's wives ' 
into thy bosom" 2 Sam. chap, zii., Terse 8. Would he have given 
David more than one wife, if he had disapproved of polygamy 7 
If such he the relative wisilom of the Jewish law, it certainly 
beam a suspicious resfsmbtance to positive barbarism and abso- 
lute ignorance, that all its pretensions to a' supernatural ori^ 
cannot counterbalance for a moment. 



CHAPTER THE TENTH. 



THB NBW TESTAMBNT. 

Almost as much uncertainty hangs, oyer the dates 'and origin qf 
the twenty-seven parts of the New Testament as over those more 
ancient Hebrew books which form the Jewish Bible. There have 
been many disputes among Christians regarding the genuineness of 
several books in this collection, and regarding the claims of several 
other writings to be admitted liito it ; and even since the canon 
of the New Testament was fixed by a council about three hundred 
years after Christ, many learned men have proposed to reject 
certain passages in the gospels, several of the epistles, and the 
Bevelations of St. John. 

No notice or quotation from any one of the four gospels can be 
found in the writings of any author until more than a hundred 
years after the death of Christ. Paley, and other defenders of 
Christianity, attempt to trace quotations or allusions to the gos- 
pels in the epistles of Ignatius, written about the year 70 or 7^ ; 
but all of these supposed quotations are precepts or words of 
Christ, such as ^' Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves," 
which is one of the sentences made use of by Ignatius. Nothing . 
is more natural than that many of the sayings and speeches of 
their Lord should liavb beconie popular and celebrated among the 
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early ChristiaDS, be current in e^erj one's month, and be inserted 
in many religions worlu, while similar sentiments and precepts 
are to be found of course in the gospels ; but neither in the epistles 
of Ignatius, nor in those of Polycarp, written about ten years 
later, are any of these aphorisms acknowledged as quotations from 
any book, nor are any written narratiyes of Christ's life alluded 
to in any manner whatever, although the word '* gospel" is made 
use of by the latter writer as synonymous with Christianity. 

Itis, however, of very little importance to us whether the gospels 
were written ten, or twenty, or fifty years after the death of Jesus, 
for the earliest date would not render them more credible, nor the 
latest more worthless as narratives of facU Supposing that the 
most satisfactory proof could be brought forward of the early date 
and genuineness of these four books, their authenticity could not 
be rendered more probable. It must be borne in mind that when- 
ever the gospels were written, they were neither printed nor 
published, but privately circulated among congregations of Chris- 
tians, not one in a hundred of whom could read. 

The four gospels profess to be narratives of the birth, miracles, 
preaching, death, resurrection, and ascension to heaven of the 
founder of the Christian religion : they were written in a very 
ignorant and superstitious time and country, by men of whose 
characters we know nothing beyond their own and their imme- 
diate adherents' sccounts,* by the very men who were interested 
in propagating a belief in the divine mission of Christ. And 
when I use the word '^ interested," I by no means intend to in- 
sinuate that the apostles and evangelists were intentional deceivers 
from sordid motives, for I have no doubt, as I have before said, 
that they were religious enthusiasts, firm believers in the truth of 
their doctrines, and as honest as human beings have ever been 
when acting under the influence of such feelings. But besides 
these more exalted and benevolent impulses, we must remember 
that itinerant preaching, inspired by a vivid faith, must have been 

* And very little is known about any of them even from these 
sources. '* The men who were the divine instruments of evan- 
gelising souls— the New Testament history excepted — are for the 
most part unknowQ."-»Milner'8 Church History, cent. 1, chap. zv. 
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for firom a painful and uninteresting life for a carpenter, a fisher- 
man, or a cobbler, and that hopes of a brilliant success in con- 
yersion will support the ardent reformer amidst hardships, trials, 
and persecution. 

The exact origin of the miraculous stories cannot now be clearly 
determined ; we know that in all ages such stories have been 
reported of saints and religious heroes without its being possible 
to charge any dne with a deliberate intention to deceiye, and 
certainly witli no other design than the advancement of religion* 
The writers of the gospels probably derived the materials for 
their narratives from traditions and written memoranda of the 
descriptions of eye-witnesses and hearers of the preaching of 
Christ, and they embellished their histories with such incidents of 
dreams, visions, miracles, angels, and devils, as they knew would . 
suit the tastes and predilections of their readers and auditors. 

The narrative of Luke commences at an earlier period than any 
one of the other three. Zacharias, the father of John the Bap- 
tist, and Mary, the mother of Jesus, are both visited by angels^ 
who announce to them the intended birth of these two holy chil- 
dren ; and a multitude of angels appear to some shepherds when 
Jesus is bom, and direct them to go to Bethlehem to worship the 
infant son of God. Matthew does not relate any of these angelic 
appearances, but deals largely in dreams. Joseph is warned by 
God in a dream not to fear to take Mary for his wife on account 
of her being with child ; the wise men from the £ast are warned 
in a dream of Herod's miraculous designs ; Joseph is ordered in 
a dream, by the angel of the Lord, to go into Egypt with Ms 
wife and child. This flight is related by Matthew only— appa- 
rently to introduce a fulfilment of prophecy, which he is very 
care^ to do on every possible occasion : " Out of Egypt have I 
called my son'' Hosea, chap, zi., verse 1, quoted by Matthew, 
chap, ii., verse 15. The story of the massacre of the innocents, 
related also by Matthew only, appears to be told for the same 
purpose ; it is unsupported by any contemporaneous history, and 
could not possibly have occurred in a Boman province.* Joseph 

* Josephus, who dwells at great length on the barbarous crueK 
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is again ordered in a dream to go to the land of Israel, aod^ aft^r 
his journey thither, a fifth dream direets^ him to dwell in Naza^ 
reth, that a prophe«f o^ght be ldlfilled| which said^ <'He sfasil 
be called a Nazarene" Matthew, chap, ii., yerse 29. '~ This' 
prediction, however, is not to be found in "any poit of the Old 
Testament. 

Surely all theses angelia' tisitS) visionli) and^ dream?,' seem a 
yery trifling and bmiglmg apparatus to be nsed by omnipotence, 
and differ in no way from ayast mimber of tales and legends 
nniyersally acknowledged to b^ the offspring of i^oranoe and' 
imagination. 

It is utterly inv^ssible to reconeile the narrative of Matthew 
with that of Lake, wha describes the yisit of Joseph and Mary 
to. Bethlehem to be taxed, the birth there of Jesus, his presenta* 
tion and circumoision in the temple at Jerusalem,' and thmr return 
to Nazareth, from whence he says they went to Jerusalem' eyery 
year at the Passover. Not a word of the wise men from the 
East, of Herod's- alarm, of the flight into Egypt, and mdssaore' 
of the iimocents— ^ which'-draniatio touches^ of Matthewform ' 
direct contradictions to the calm, quiet incidente of Luke's 
history, and his statement of the annual visit to Jerusalem. ' 

Why Luke and Matthew should both give genealogies of 
Joseph, who is said not to have been the father of Jesus, it has 
always been difficult for Christians to explain; but it has been 
found still more difficult, and I think impossible, to reconcile 
these two conflicting lines of descent. The best attempt that 
has been made to solve this difficulty supposes that Matthew, 
who at every step makes use of the word *< begat," traces the 
descent of Joseph from David in the natural succession, from son 
to son — and that Luke, who does not use such a plain expression 
as Matthew, traces it by succession of birthrights, or from heir to 
hrar.* This ingenious hypothesis is destroyed by the feu;t that 
Matthew derives Joseph's descent frt>m David through Solomon, 

ties perpetrated by Herod, does not make the slightest allusion 
to any report of his having ordered a massacre of infants'. 

* Hartley on Man, sect, xxv., quoted by Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
gory in his <* Letters, ^." 
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hia ikvourite bod^ who suooeeded to liis fiitliw'8 throne and fiover, 
and most certainly was his heir ; while Luke maloBS Nathan, aa 
elder son of Dayid^ but who oertainlywasinot^his heir, to be die 
ancestor of Joseph. 

It is stated at the end of Mattiliewfa genealogy of Christ ;th8t 
each of the epoobs-r-from Abraham to Davids from Da^idto the 
captivity, and from the capUtri^ to Christ— consisted of fourteen 
generations. The last series only contains) thirteen, unless 
Jechonias, who terminates tho second, be counted again at the 
commencement of the third. In order to establish his foneifiil 
arrangement of foorte^ or a double jeries of.seyen, generations 
to each period, the writer has loft ont. the names of three Icings 
after Joram (Ahazlah, Joash, Amaviah)i and says *' Joram begat 
Ozias," although we find in the Shud book of Chronicles, chap* 
xzvi., that Ozias or Uzziah, king of Jndah and father of Jotham, 
was the son of Amaziah. Again, itatthew leaves out the name 
of Jehdakim after that of Josiaa for the same reason, and vrith 
a similar contradiction to the Old Testament history* Some 
commentators haye suggested that Luke gives a genealogy of 
Mary, her husband's name being substituted in her place,^^ while 
Matthew gives the natural descent of Joseph himself. This 
scheme, being so obviously desperate and without foundation, 
requires no notice. It may, however^ be observed, that Matthew 
reckons twenty-six generations from David to Christ, while Luke 
raises the number to forty-two. It is highly improbable (we 
believe experienced persons would say impossible) that two indi- 
viduals, descended f^m a common ancestor, should be removed, 
the one by forty-two, and the other by only twenty-six, genera- 
tions* The length of generations does not in the long run vary 
to such a striking extent. 

The three first evangelists relate the baptism and temptation 
by the Devil. John makes no allusion to either occurrence, but 
agrees with the others in his account of John the Baptist's 
acknowledgment of Christ's superiority, and of the approbation 
of his divine Father conferred on Jesus by the descent on his 
head of the Holy Ghost in the "bodily shape" of a dove, but 
does not appear to have heard of the voice firom heaven, which 
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they all three state to have accompanied the flight of this ornitho- 
logical incarnation. 

The evangelists do not give ns the names of any who, besides 
the apostles, were witnesses of the miracles ; and, with a very 
few exceptions, they never give us the names of those \^ho were 
miraculously relieved. In the whole list of distinotiy different 
cases of miraculous cure related in the four Gospels (about three 
dozen in number), only six names of the cured and their relations 
are to be found. One of these names is that of Simon Peter the 
Apostle, whose mother-in-law is said to have been miraculously 
cured of a fever. With this one exception, Matthew does not 
give another hint of a name of any one recipient of miraculous 
relief, or of any one of their relations or friends. Mark mentions 
Bartimeeus, the son of Timseus, whose sight was restored ; and 
Mark and Luke both state that seven devils went out of Mary 
Magdalene, and both of them mention the name of Jairus, as 
the father of a girl who was raised from the dead. Luke and 
Mark also relate the cure of Peter's wife's mother. We obtain 
the name of Malchns, whose ear was cut ofiP and miraculously 
restored, from John, who takes no notice of the miracle ; and we 
hear of the miracle from Luke, who takes no notice of the name. 
The raising from the dead of Lazarus— a most striking miracle, 
which could scarcely have been forgotten — is found in John's 
narrative only, generally supposed to have been the latest of the 
four in its appearance. Not a single name is given of any one of 
the five thousand men, besides women and children, who were 
miraculously fed with five loaves and two small fishes, nor of the 
four thousand who were similarly regaled with a few fishes and 
seven loaves of bread. 

The change of water into wine, which John so emphatically 
mentions as the beginning of Christ's miracles, and the first cause 
of his disciples' believing in his power, is not noticed in the other 
three Gospels. It does not appear a very dignified feat, and as, 
according to the speech of the master of the house (John, chap, 
ii., verse 10), the guests had already '' well drunk," seems hardly 
calculated to advance the cause of temperance or morality. The 
Bofflan Catholics consider this miracle to be the first instance 
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anJ prototype of transabstantiation ; but all the Christian glosses 
and glorifications cannot divest it of its strong resemblance to 
joggling at a jovial party. 

In the following case, Matthew says that two demomacs were 
cored ; Mark and Loke distinctly say that only one man was re- 
lieved, and was afterwards seen by Christ and the disciples, and 
conversed with them in a sane and quiet state. Jesos, having 
ordered a number of devils to leave a man or two men, whose 
person or persons they had long possessed, was desired by the 
devils to permit them to enter into a herd of swine ; and their 
reqoest having been granted, they at once proceed to play the 
devil among the pigs to such a degree, that they roshed violently 
down a steep place and perished in the sea (Matthew, chap. viii. ; 
Mark, chap. v. ; Loke, chap, viii.) The anxious inquirer, puz- 
zled to find so many stories of men bewitched or tortured by 
devils in a book of superhuman pretension, must be still more 
puzzled to account for this act of wanton cruelty to a number of 
harmless domestic animals, and for this mischievous destruction 
of property belonging to another, permitted and virtually perpe* 
trated by him whom Christians believe to have been inspired with 
infinite wisdom, justice, and benevolence. 

One of the most absurd, indefensible, and trifling miraou- 
loos stories related of Christ is that of the fig-tree, which he is 
said to have oorsed for not bearing fruit for his eating out qf 
season, ''for the time of figs was not yet" Mark, chap, zi., 
verse 13. Mark says that the disciples did not perceive that 
the tree had withered until the day following the malediction, 
Matthew says that the tree withered away immediately to the dis- 
ciples' great astonishment ; and the translators, with a judicious 
regard to the discrepancy, have rendered the Greek word which 
signifies *' immediately " by *' presently." Now what can we 
think of this story P Can any pious Christian justify or explain 
it P Can any pioos Christian do more than pronounce it to be a 
holy mystery, abandoning carnal reason, and prostrating himself 
in humble bibliolatry and uninquiring submission P Can a tree 
become a proper object for miraculous vengeance for not sponta- 
neously producing miraculous fruit P VToold a being inspired 
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with iofinRe wimiom oofl gbodneie woreQy destroy the valoable 
property of another? Was this a dignified or henerolent action, 
or a good example for his disciples P In short, does it looh like 
tiieact of a sapematurally endowed being, or does it look like a 
coarse and vulgar legend ? 

The writers of the New Testament of course do not pay much 
attention to the supernatural powers of any one except their Lord, 
but in strict conformity with the vulgar superstitions of the time 
they occasionally allude to miracles worked by other persons. 
*' If I by Beelzebub cast out devils," says Jesus to the Pharisees, 
<< by whom do your sons cast them out P therefore they shall be 
your judges." And Christ is represented to have warned his dis- 
ciples against &lse prophets, who '* shall show great dgns and 
wonders " Matt. chap. xxiv. , terse 34. In the Acts two aoreerers, 
Simon and Elymas, are mentioned, the fbrmet ot^^hom performed 
such wonders, that the people said, *^ TM^ man is the great power 
of God" Acts, chap, viii., verse 10. According to the Gospel 
Jesus was not the only person who in thdse days possessed the 
power of detecting and drawing out evil spiritfiu On one occasion 
^ John said, We saw one casting out devilb in thy name, and 
we forbad him, because he foUoweth not with us. And Jesuii 
mid, Forbid him not: for he that is not againM us, is for us" 
Luke, chap, ix., verses 49-60. This saying is not recorded by any 
Mie of the other Svangelists, but in direct CoUtMidiCtion to it Mat- 
thew relates that Christ said to the Pharisees ** ^e that is not 
with me, is against me " Matthew, chap, xii., terse 30. 
- It is said by Matthew (chap, x., verse 1) that JeSus ^hating 
called his twelve disciples, gave them power against evil spirits 
to cast them out." When their master was absent during the 
Transfiguration, they attempted to drive the detil out of a lunatic 
boy, and failed signally (Matthew, chap, xvii., verse 16). This is 
attributed by Jesus to their want of faith, and he adds, '^Howbeit 
this kind goeth not out but by &sting and priiyer.^' So that 
some devils were more difficult to overcome than others. The 
unbelief of his spectators and auditors had a prejudicial effect on 
Christ's miraculous power, as we leftm from the following pas- 
sage :-^<* And he could there do no mighty wotk, sate thai he laid 
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Jhis hapd jxppn few sick f(]^ and healed them. And he marvelled 
becaase of their unbelief" Mark, chap. tL, verses 6-6. This was 
evidently not from want of will on the part of Jesas, but from want 
of faith in the people, for the word ^^ marvelled " implies a degree 
of disappointment, and that he had not anticipated that '* he could 
not do anj mighty work." 

** Verily I say unto you," said Jesus to his disciples, '* there 
be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom" Matthew, chap, xvi., verse 
28 ; Mark, chap, iz., verse i. ; Luke, chap, iz., verse 27* Unless there 
really be a Wandering Jew, and this Wandering Jew be one of the 
disciples whom Jesus addressed on this occasion, this can be con- 
sidered in uoot^er light than as a fa^ae prophecy. There can be 
no doubt that the second advent of Christ, with the millennium, 
the judgment-day, or something of that sort, was confidently 
expected by the primitive Chrutians to occur, before the totid 
disappearance of that generation which had witnessed the ministry 
and sufiPerings of the Messiah. After speaking of the coming of 
the Son of man, and the g^tlnering together of the elect, Jesus 
says to his disciples, *' Verily I say unto you, this generation 
^hall not pass away till ^ these things be fulfilled" Matthew, chap, 
zxiv., verse 34 ; Mark, o^ap. ziii., verse 26, And in Paul's first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, ^' We who are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord, shall not precede those who have 
died" chap, iv., y« 15. ''The dead in Christ shall rise first: 
ihen we whp are alire &nd remain shall be caught up together 
with them into the clouds" verses 16-17. John in his first 
iEpistle^^ *' Little children, it is the last time ; and as ye have 
heard that Antichrist shall come, even now there are many Anti- 
christs, whereby we know that it is the last time " chap, ii,, 
verse 18. 

The triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem is thus described 
by Mii^tthew, with his characteristic close attention to prophecy : 
i* Ail this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
t»y the prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, 
tHyf king coineth nnto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a 
Qolt t^e foal of an ass. And the disciples went, and did as Jesus 
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commaDded them ; and they brought the ass and the oolt, and 
put on them their dotlies, and they set him upon themj* This 
is the literal translation of the last two words ; the authorised 
yersion says, ^' they set him thereon." Mark and Luke describe 
the directions of Jesus, and the manner in which the ass's colt 
was procured by the disciples in nearly the same language as 
Matthew, but they mention a colt only, and both say that '* they 
cast their garments npon the colt, and they set Jesus fcpoit tY," 
How Jesus could have sat upon two beasts at once, as in Mat- 
thew's version of the story, it is difficult to imagine ; and how 
that extraordinary feat of equilibrium can have escaped the notice 
of Mark, Luke, and John, becomes an equally puzzling question. 
Matthew has here made an absurd exaggeration, in his anxiety 
to make his account correspond exactly with the prophecy. John 
says that " Jesus, when he had found a young ass, sat thereon." 
He also says that the people came to meet him because they had 
been told of his raising Lazarus from the dead ; Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, not having heard of this miracle, do not allude to it 
on this or any other occasion. John immediately after this reports 
another circumstance which is not narrated in the other gospels 
— a voice from heaven, which was heard by all the people who 
stood near him, so that ** some said that it thundered ; others 
said. An angel spake to him" John, chap, xii., verses 28-29. 

During the accusation of Christ before Pontius Pilate, it is 
said, in Matthew's gospel, that the governor's wife sent to him, 
*' saying, Have thou nothing to do with that just man ; for I have 
suffered many things this day in a dream because of him" Matt, 
chap, xxvii., verse 19. The writer of this narrative must have 
had a peculiar taste for dream&' ; this is the sixth narrated by 
him, not one of which is in any way alluded to by the other three 
evangelists. 

The causes which led to Christ's condemnation and cruel death 
are not clearly explained in the ffospel narratives, and no other 
history gives us any information on the subject. A mystery hangs 
over many of the last incidents in the life of Christ. YHiy was 
it necessary for his apprehension that one of his immediate fol- 
lowers should betray him— «o necessary that be was handnonwlj 
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paid for the service P Was the person of Jesus unknowD, or was 
he supposed to be in concealment ? Would a Roman goTomor have 
condemned an innocent man on a mere general charge of blasphemy 
and sedition bj a mob of fanatics ? 

Mark says it was the third hour when they cmcified Jesns ; 
John says it was at the sixth hour that Pilate deliyered him over 
to his murderers. John makes no remark on the behaviour of 
the two thieves who were crucified with Christ. Matthew and 
Mark say that they boih reviled him, and oast in his teeth that he 
ought to save himself and them also, if he were indeed tbe Christ 
(Matthew, chap, xxvii., verse 44 ; Mark, chap, xv., verse 32). 
Luke alone gives the story of the penitent thief, and how Christ 
promised him, *f To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise " 
Luke, chap, xxiii., verse 43. And yet all the Christian creeds 
declare that Christ descended into hell, and did nut ascend into 
heaven until the third day after his death ; and Jesus himself 
tells Mary Magdalene, when he meets her in the garden after his 
resurrection, not to touch him, " for I am not yet ascended to 
my Father" John, chap, xx,, verse 17. Bnt perhaps heaven and 
paradise are not the same places. Who knows ? Jesus promised 
his twelve apostles that they should sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the tribes of Israel (Matthew, chap. xix.,verse 28 ; Luke, chap* 
zxii., verse 30). In Matthew's gospel, Jesus says this in answer 
to Peter's question, *^ Behold we have forsaken all, and followed 
thee ; what shall we have therefore ?" In Luke's it is said in 
reply to the strife among the apostles as to which of them should 
be the greatest* And among the twelve to whom this promise is 
represented to have been made was Judas, who betrayed his 
master and committed suieide I 

According to Matthew, Judas, in a fit of remorse and despair, 
threw down the thirty pieces of silver before the priests, and 
went and hanged himself. And the '' priests took the silver pieces 
and said. It is not lawful to put them into the treasury, because 
it is the price of blood. And tBey took counsel, and bought vdth 
them the potter's field to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field 
was called the field of blood unto this day" Matthew, chap, xxvii., 
verses 6-8. In the Acts a totally different account is given of 

9 
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tbe trftDsaction. Judafl is faid himself to have purchased & field 
itith the money, which w eipressly termed *' the reward of ini- 
quity." And, without a word to imply a suicide, it is said that 
'* falling headlong he burst asnnder in the midst, and all his 
f)owels gashed out'' Acts, chap, i., verse 18« TIh9 describes a 
very different death from hanging, and in the nest verse we are 
told that ^' it was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem, inso- 
much as that field is called the field of blood :" evidently in can* 
sequence of the horrible and bloody death of Judas, and not on 
account of the purchase money being the ''price of blood," as 
stated by Matthew, for this term is not mentioned in the Aets. 

These discrepancies, however, are far surpassed by the inex* 
trtcable contradictions in the four accounts of Christ^s resurrec- 
tion from the dead. Matthew, who introduces an eartbquaJce on 
the occasion, which is not alluded to by the others, states that 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary came to the sepulchre at 
dawn, and saw the angel of the Lord sitting outside the sepulchre 
DH the stone which he had rolled away from its entrance, and he 
told them that Jesus had risen^ Mark says that these two women 
with Salome came at the same hour, found the stone rolled away, 
Went in, and saw an angel sitting inside the sepulchre, who 
addressed them Sn nearly the same words lelated by Matthew. 
Luke says, that the party of women came early in the morning, 
and finding the stone rolled away from the door, went into the 
«epulchre, and were much perplexed when they saw that the body 
was not there. Suddenly they were alarmed by the appearance 
cf two angels, who told them that Jesus was risen from the dead. 
John says that Mary Magdalene having discovered the absence of 
the body without seeing any angel or angels, and having informed 
Peter and John, a visit was made by these two apostles to the 
sepulchre without any result, but after their departure Mary saw 
two angels sitting inside the tomb, who merely said to her, 
** "Woman, why weepest thou ?" and having turned round after 
replying to the angels, she saw Jesus himself, who told her for the 
first time of his resurrection, which she hastened to declare to 
the disciples. 

Ai to the ascension of Jesus into heaven, it is related by Maik 
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and Luke, who were not e^en disciples at the time of its sup- 
posed occurrenoe, while Matthew and John, who are stated to 
have been eye-witnesses, do not make the least allusion to it.* 

These few remarks will show that the gospel narratiTes present 
none of the characteristics of ^th ; thej were not written sooner 
than thirty or forty years certainly after the death of Christ, and 
probably not sooner than a hundred ; and they contain a great 
number of incredible stories of prophetic dreams, angels, deyils, 
sorcerers, and miracles. In relating these wonderfiil stories^ 
names of persons who took part in their events are very seldom 
hazarded, and many inexplicable discrepancies are found in the 
different accounts. In ordinary narratives of ordinary circum- 
stances these discrepancies would cause much doubt and inquiry, 
but when the incidents are miraculous and the yarious hiatories 
all claim to be divinely inspired, these contradictions alone would 
be utterly destructive of their pretensions to truth and ini^ira- 
ti<Hi, even if we had no more potent reasons to doubt the veracity 
of the evangelists. 

The Acts of the Apostles continues the history of Christianitj 
until the arrival of the apostle Paul at Borne ; it contains some 
miraculous stories, and appears to have been written by Luke, 
who mentions, in a sort of dedication addressed to Theophilus, 
that he had formerly written an account of the life and preaching 
of Jesus. In all the epistles attributed to Paul, James, Peter, 
John, and Jude, and in the Bevelations, there is not a single 
allusion to the existence or necessity of a written gospeL 

Paul, who appears to have been a man of considerable learning 

* Notwithstanding the want of novelty in the class of objec- 
tions pursued in this chapter, I have deemed it advisable not to 
omit all notice of them, for two special reasons : 1st. Lest it 
should be supposed that the numerous answers which have been 
attempted by Christian writers are acknowledged as satisfactory. 
All the discrepancies and absurdities that I have adduced, I 
consider to be unrefuted. 2nd. Because this book may perhaps 
be read by many persons who would never be likely to read sacb 
works as Strauss's " Leben Jesu," tiiie very bulk and learning of 
which might deter and disgust them, and also by many i^ 
Jiave never secna book impugning Christianity before. 

F 2 
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and talent, is said, in the Acts of the Apostles, to have at fint 
shown a bitter hostility to the early Christian teachers ; but, 
after some time, became convinced of the truth and divine origin 
of the new doctrines, and, believing himself to be personally in- 
spired and appointed an apostle by God, devoted his life and 
energies to the canse of " Christ and him cmcified." His fre* 
qoent emphatic allusions to this formnla of £uth render it pro- 
bable that he was particularly opposed to those Christians who 
believed that Christ himself was not really crucified, but a phan* 
torn, or, according to another account, the traitor Judas. Dis- 
gusted with the narrow, exclusive bigotry of the Jewish fsdth, 
and captivated with the moral precepts of Jesus, and the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body — deeply read in the Hebrew 
scriptores, and delighting in their imaginary hidden meanings — 
he easily persuaded himself that he was expressly called to be an 
apostle and prophet by Jesus Christ himself In his Epistles he 
loses no opportunity of impressing on his readers that the gospel 
be preaches is delivered to him by the Holy Spirit, without any 
instruction from the original apostles, of whom he is quite inde- 
pendent, to whom he owes neither respect nor obedience, and, in 
fact, with whom, as appears from several passages, he was not on 
the most cordial terms. '< For I suppose I was not a whit behind 
the very chiefest apostles" 2 Corinthians, chap, xi., verse 5, 
*' The gospel which was preached of me is not after man, for I 
neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. When it pleased God to revesd his 
Son in me, that I might preach him among the heathen, imme- 
diately I conferred not with fleith and blood, neither went I up to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me. After three 
years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him 
fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw I none, save James, 
the Lord's brother" Galatians, chap, i., verses 11-18. *'They 
who appeared to be somewhat, in conference added nothing to 
me. But when Peter was come to Antioch I withstood him to 
his face, because he was to be blamed. The other Jews dissem- 
bled likewise with him ; insomuch that Barnabas also was carried 
away with their dissimulation" Galatians, chap, ii., verses 6-13. 
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The aocuunt of Paul's miraculous conversion, blindness, and 
cure, may have partly arisen from religious ecstasy and a heated 
imagination, partly been feigned, as likely to give weight and 
authority to his preaching, and thus to increase the glory of God, 
and advance the cause of Christ ; the original story probably 
being improved by frequent narrators with equally good intentions. 
In the {illusions to his conversion in the Epistles, Paul himself 
mentions no supernatural incidents. Stories of this nature have 
abounded in every age of the church, even among Protestants. 
There is a very decided discrepancy between two accounts of 
this event contained in the Acts. In chap, iz., verse 7, it is 
Bud, " The men which journeyed with him stood speechless, 
hearing a voice, but seeing no man." ,ln the discourse attributed 
to Paul in chap, xdi., verse 9, there is a direct contradiction of 
this, *' They that were with me saw indeed the light and were 
afruid, but they heard not the voice of him that spake to me." 

When Jesus appeared the world was ripe for change. Begin- 
ning to be sick of mythology and Judaism, but still clinging to 
many deep-rooted prejudices, and incapable of discovering or 
understanding the whole truth, it wanted supernatural authority 
for every great moral or social innovation. Absolute truthfulness, 
the foundation of all virtue (which is now scarcely understood), 
was then hardly considered among the virtues ; and expedient 
and benevolent falsehood was held to be allowable and praise- 
worthy. Who can blame Jesus for boldly assuming the authority 
of a prophet of God ? who will say that he did not confidently 
believe himself to be divinely inspired P 

When the hour has come, the man is never wanting. If Jesus 
had died in his infancy, the world would still have found what it 
then required— a new religious dispensation, Jesus did not preach 
such great novelties in morals a^ are generally attributed to 
him. In Leviticus, chap, xix., verse 18, we read, ^' Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself;" and in Exodus, chap, xxiii., verses 
4, 5, '* If thou meet thine enemy* 8 ox going astray, bring it back to 
him again, or the ass of him that hateth thee, thou shalt surely 
help with him." The Greek sages had taught the golden rule, <* Do 
unto others as you would be done by," five hundred years before 
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Christ was bom, but they bad never succeeded in impressing the 
lesson upon the public mind, and the maxim will nev^ be folly 
and consistently carried out until it is placed upon a rational and 
human basis. Many prepared the way for Jesus, and many after 
him haye discovered new truths, and have thrown additional light 
on those which are taught in his preaching and character. His 
opinions were not free from the errors and superstitions of his 
time ; great fisuilt may be found with the overstrained humility 
and submission, and the eremitical tendency of some of the pre* 
oepts attributed to him ; but he was far in advance of the great 
majority of his cotemporaries, and consequently had a very 
limited success during his lifetime, lived neglected and despised, 
and died a martyr to the, bigotry of his orthodox countrymen. 
As is the case with many other illustrious sien, even of much 
later periods, we know but little of the true history of Jesus, but 
the brightness of his genius and virtue can still be discerned 
amid the murky, mythical clouds, whieh have for eo many ages 
obscured and defiled his glory. 

The most extravagant eulogies have been made upon the purity 
and sublimity of Christian morals, and the civilising influence they 
have exercised over a large portion of mankind. There does not 
appear to have been any lack of sublime moral precepts in every age 
and almost every nation. The value of moral precepts is in truth 
very small. The greatest difficulty experienced by the Christian 
missionaries in Ceylon is from the exalted morals which form the 
articles of belief of the Buddhists. Buddhism enjoins tempe- 
rance, honesty, and benevolence, '' insists upon charity as the 
basis of worship, and calls on its followers to appease anger by 
gentleness, and overcome evil by good.* But the Cingalese are 
a degraded and immoral race. The Abyssinian Christians, who 
possess the Bible and are the ^presentatives of one of the most 
ancient churches, are in no measure superior in morals and civili- 
sation to the barbarous neighbouring Pagan and Mussulman 
nations.! The present undoubted superiority of European nations. 



* Sir J. Emerson Tennant : " Christianity in Ceylon," p. 
t Vide Sir W. C. Harris's «< Highlands of Abyssinia.'^ 
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duHigh mudi orerrated, cascbot be justly attribated ^o thfi Chm^ 
tian religion, but to hi di&&reat owmos, pf w^iph tha p^noipal 
one 18 the superior energy and activity of the i»0e8 of which thej 
are composed. Were the Craaadert more virtnoiis than th* 
Saracens ? Was it Cbristiaa norality that prompted t^oae. 
mijast, unprovoked wars, ao4 useless bloodshed? Were tha 
Christian Spaniards more virtnoos than the Moors wiiom thej 
expelled from Spain? Did Christian morality teaoh Catholics 
and Protestants to bum, hang, and torture heretics? Will any 
candid person assert that it was Christian jnoi^alaty that taught 
them gradually to abandon this practice P 

It may be observed, that the primitive Christians were in « 
manner a picked body of men — brave and honest men, who dare4 
to avow their religious opinions when such a profession inFolv«d 
disgrace and sometimes danger ; but it does not appear, in spite 
of the highly' coloured pictures of Christian historians, that thej 
vere, in any noticeable degree, more moral than their neighbou,cs^ 

Improvements in science aad art, general enlightenment,, 9fA 
a higher standard of morals, have ever proceeded together from 
causes totally unconnected with religion, which^ in fact, never 
comes roughly in contact with the prejudices and customs of the 
majority. In the southern states of America the clergy defend 
the institution of negro slavery on Christian grounds, and with a 
plausible and most confident appeal to scripture testimony. There 
was a period when every priest and bishop would have blessed the 
Christian knight going forth to mortal combat in defence of his 
honour or in proof of his courage. At the end ef the ei^iteenth 
oeotury all serious defence of duelling on moral grounds was periiape 
abandoned ; yet the practice continued, and the pleaof religious 
•emples would in general have been regarded as adastafdlyshilL 
And in the present day duelling may be said to be virtually at an 
end, oertainly not from any m<»re power^ i»fluexiet etf v«ligiQm 
over the English mind, but from the inoreased Inflnenee of reason* 

Gradually and without any pretence of jiear revelation, th0 
entare idea of justice hae been altered in the civilised worid. We 
no longer mete <o«it the pain and Ikorror ^ a pupii^iMiit^-^is Ap 
longer hang, \asaSiL on ^ n heel, or biim aUve, M^tm^yng to the 
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enondtj of the oiEenee ; we no longer talk of expiating crime 
with torture. Crime can never be expiated ; nothing can blot out 
the confeqnenoes of a sin. Ponishment must in some way benefit 
societj, or it becomes a folly, a rerenge, and an injustice. Bat 
all religions are based on these ancient, imperceptibly-exploded 
notions of justice and the expiation of sins. In Christian doc- 
trine, and in the New Testament, we are presented with the 
hideous picture of an Almighty Father compelled by his infinite 
justice to behold the cruel tortures and dying agonies of his Son, 
in exchange for the useless, but necessary and just, eternal 
punishment which the entire human race had incurred by their 
sins. The brutal and barbarous nature of this doctrine of the 
atonement ought to be sufficient, in these days, to condemn Chris* 
tianity to the fate of Paganism. The doctrine is not now so 
brutaHsing and demoralising as it might reasonably be expected 
to be, only because its real meaning and origin are not inquired 
into by modem Christians, all being smothered and obscured in 
that canrenient phrase, '' a sacred mystery." 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 



AB.BLABD ON THB ATONBMBNT. 

Chbtbtxan theologians have manfully defended the justice and 
wisdom of their God, as pourtrayed in the Bible and in what are 
usually called orthodox doctrines ; and, when fiiirly puzzled by 
•ome inexplicable absurdity or outrageous barbarity, they have 
always a safe retreat firom the field of argument by making use of 
the old accustomed phrases, *' the ways of God are past finding 
out, inscrutable, incomprehensible," " we must not pry too 
closely," d;o., deo. Notwithstanding the firequent necessity which 
Christians experience of resorting to this miserable shift, they 
«annot make up their minds to abandon their abortive and hope* 
less endeavours. Dr. King, Archbishop of Dublin, was vehe* 
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mently attacked by Bishop Berkeley and others, as an atheist or 
little better, for remarking that ** the attributes of the Deity-« 
wisdom, justice, tfeo. — are not to be regarded as the same with 
those human qualities which bear the same name, but are called 
so by resemblance and analogy only.* 

The atonement, expiation, and redemption of Christ's death 
arose naturally enough from the ancient sacrificial ceremonies 
(now called types and figures of the great Christian sacrifice), 
and from the ancient mistaken and imperfect notions of the right 
object and use of punishment, and of the real nature of justice. 
The progress of knowledge and oiTilisation has gradually rendered 
these doctrines more and more difficult of comprehension and 
more indefensible, until in the present day they amount to a mere 
mass of words incapable of any explanation. In the twelfth cen- 
tury Peter Abelard, the celebrated and unfortunate loyer of 
Eloisa, who presided over a theological school at Paris, wrote 
thus on the subject of the Atonement : — ** Huw is it possible 
that God should be reconciled to man by the death of his Son, 
since in all reason he ought to be more incensed against man for 
the murder of his Son than for the Tiolation of his precepts by the 
eating of a single apple P If Adam's sin could not be expiated 
but by the death of Christ, what expiation could be made for the 
horrid crime of murdering Christ himself ? Could the death of 
an innocent Son be so pleaxing to God that he would be recon- 
ciled to us men on the commission of it ? Who does not see that 
it is cruel and unjust that any one should require the blood of the 
innocent? How much less could God be so pleased with such a 
thing as to be reconciled on account of it to the whole world." 

Dr. Joseph Milner, after relating these striking objections in 
his well-known Church History, does not venture to dispute their 
reasonableness, but condemns Abelard for his impious presump- 
tion. '* To those who know how to reverence Divine Wisdom, 
and to submit to the express word of God," says Dr. Milner, 
** such reasonings will appear unworthy of an answer.^f And 



• See the notes to Whately's Logic, 
t Mihier's History of the Church of 



Christy vol. iii., p. 14, 
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Bernard, Abdard's great opponent, had no stronger aiguments 
tiian thiH to offer ; with all his learning, all hk brilliant eloqnenee^ 
the Abbot of Clairranx could not explain the wisdon, proprietj-, 
and glory, or disprove the apparent cruelty, injustice, and ineffi- 
oacy, of these doctrines by any hnman or rational ajcgament* 
Abelard asks, '' Why so tedious and painfal a mode of deliTcr- 
ance, since God eonld have effected it by a mere ToUticoi ? " 
Bernard answers, *^ Who affirms that the AJsiighty was liouted 
to snch a mode ? But the efficacy of that method which he pre** 
ferred to all odier possible ones is surely desaonstrable irom that 
▼ery preference. But no man knows, nor can know to the full, 
what precious benefits, what wisdom, what propriety, what glory, 
the imsearchable depths of this mystery contains within itselt'^ 
Bernard at last silenced Abelard (who professed to be obedient to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and who had good cause to fear for 
bis life) by preying that the doetrines of redemption and atone* 
ment by the blood of Christ had always been held by the 
diurch to be contained and taught in the New Testament. But 
neither the Catholic saint of the twelfth, nor the Protestant 
divine and historian of the eighteenth, century, pould defend 
these fimdamental doctrines of Cbristianity by any better argu- 
ments than the mere declaration of thdr own and the church's 
faith and confidence in them, and a denouncement of damnation 
against any further doubt or inquiry. And the oleigy of the 
present day try to <^)eck the iDoonrenient queBti<m8 of the inquisi- 
tive members of their flocks in the same manner : *' We must not 
pry too closely," <* The ways of God are past finding out." 
How much longer will reasonable men consent to be st^ed with 
this orthodox gag f It forms "a short and easy," though some- 
what uncertain, method of silencing doubts ; but uafortunately it 
can be, and is, made use of by Bomanists, MahomiBAiuis, and 
Hindoos, with equal effisct, and equal justice. 

cent, xii., chap. 2 {1847). Of course I d(m't mean to say that 
Dr. Milner makes no further remark on the subject, but that ha 
produces no reasons against Abelard's heresy other than the 
authority of scripture and the church. 



CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 



TflE GOD OF THE BIBLE. 

The Jewish belief of the ttnity of Ood is the great and Iranour- 
able peculiarity of that people among thefrirolons polytheisms of 
most other ancient nations, and will be seen to pervade everj 
part of their scriptures ; but if anyone imagines that the modem, 
exalted, and elaborate ideas of God and of his sttributes (remote 
tiiough they be from reason) can be gathered from the Bible, and 
in particular from the Old Testament, he is very much mistalren. 
Much, no doubt, can be mystified or explained away by figurative 
interpretation, but enough will still remain to show us tint the 
Jewish belief of the nature and of the actions of their God was 
drawn from, and agreed closely with, their own ignorance of 
Nature, their imperfect ideas of justice, and their barbarous 
customs and laws. Thus we find the author of the Pentateuch 
speaking of the physical phenomena around him in the ignorant 
language of his age. We find that barbarous customs and man- 
ners are permitted in those books in the name of God, that the 
moral doctrines contained in them are equally defective, and the 
judicial, political, and penal law in no way superior to what might 
be expected from a legislator of f^t dark and uncivilised period. 
The writers of the Old Testament represent their God as fre- 
quently repenting, grieving, and changing his mind : thus, in the 
itory of the Deluge, God '' repented that he had made man, and 
it grieved him at the heart." And this word cannot be used here 
in a figurative sense — for what did God do in consequence of this 
repentance and grief P Did he turn the hearts of his erring crea. 
tores, or send a prophet to reform them ? No ; ^' the Lord said, 
I will destroy man whom I have created from the face of the 
earth, both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls 
of the air ; for it repenteth me that I have made them." And so 
he drowned them all, man, woman, and child. But it is still more 
remarkable that he appears to have repented of what he had done 
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wheD the destraotion of the Flood was completed ; for we read, 
Grenesis, chap. Tiii., Terse 21, " And the Lord said in his heart, 
I will not again cnrse the gronnd anymore for man's sake, for the 
imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth ; neither will I 
again smite any more eyerything living, as I have done." How- 
ever, although he had fomid that human wickedness deserved some 
pity and consideration on account of the inherent evil of the 
human heart (his own manufacture), he does not seem to have 
thought of improving its nature previous to the fresh start of the 
race with Noah and his family, though we read in other places of 
his interfering to "harden" various hearts, which, we must 
suppose, were not sufficiently wicked for his temporary or eternal 
purposes. 

We read in the 1st Samuel, chap, xv., verse 11, that the Lord 
said to Samuel, " It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be 
king," and Samuel in his prophetic office told Saul that he would 
shortly be rejected and turned out ; and with a singular incon- 
sistency the author represents Samuel as warning Saul not to 
expect mercy, " For the Lord is not a man that he should lie and 
repent," In the 2nd Samuel, last chapter, there is an account of 
a pestilential angel sent by God to destroy seventy thousand of 
the Israelites, as a punishment for their king's disobedience; 
and when the angel was about to introduce the disease into Jeru- 
salem the Lord suddenly " repented him" of the evil, and said to 
the angel that destroyed the people, '^ It is enough, stay now 
thine hand." 

In Exodus, chap, xxxii., God is enraged with the Israelites 
for worshipping a golden calf instead of himself; and he said to 
Moses, '* I have seen this people, and behold it is a stiff-necked 
people, now therefore let me alone that my wrath may wax hot 
against them, and that I may consume them, and I will make of 
thee a great nation." But Moses, in the most disinterested 
manner, declined to take advantage of this handsome offer, and 
besought him to spare his people whom he had brought out of 
Egypt, and *' to remember his oaths which he sware to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Israel," and begs of him " turn from thy fierce wrath, 
and repent of this evil against thy people." His entreaties and 
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remonstrances succeeded, and ** the Lord repented of the eTi. 
which he thought to do against his people.'' The Jewish Deity 
is constantly represented as a jealoas and irascible being, and 
Moses as his cool adriser, teasing and coaxing him into good 
hnmonr. 

Is this bargaining, vacillating, bloodthirsty, and repenting 
Deity the same God whom we find described in onr modem theo- 
logical works as Just, meroifol, and all-wise ? The very same, 
we are told by the Christians; but certainly now-a-days he is 
more decently and mysteriously clothed, rerised, and corrected. 
The gradually-increasing taste and reason of ages hare modified 
and improTed his features. Indeed it is very eyident, from a 
perusal of the Old Testament, that the Jewish faith improved by 
degrees from an almost anthropomorphous idea to a more spiritual 
conception of God , and that their doctrines and ceremonies became 
modified in a similar manner. 

In the more ancient of the Jewish legends, commonly called 
the books of Moses, God is represented as walking and talking 
with some of his &Toured servants. In the book of Exodus ha 
accompanies the camp of the Israelites ; and on one occasion ho 
refuses to go with them any longer, but promised to send an 
angel instead.* He makes coats of skins for Adam and Eve, 
who hear him '* walking in the garden ;" he instructs Noah in the 
art of ship-building, and sends birds with bread of heavenly 
baking for the sustenance of his prophet Elijah. Although ho 
will not show his ^e to Moses, yet he favours him with a sight 
of his '< back parts/'f and speaks to him " &ce to face, as a man 
speaketh with his friend." He also makes tables of stone, and 
writes upon them with his own finger. 

^ We find the sacrificial atonements and ceremonies laid down in 
the Pentateuch with the minutest particulars, as proceeding 
firom the very mouth of God ; yet, in a later and more civilised 
age, we find a veiy different worship recommended, and the cere* 
monial law and its bloody atonements despised and depreciated* 

* Exodus, chap, xxxiii., verses 2, 3. 
t Ibid, verse 28. 
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In the fiftieth Psalm we read, '* I will iiot reprore thee for thy 
sacrifices or thy burnt offering to haye been continually before 
me ; I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goat out of 

thy folds Will I eat the flesh of bulls or drink the blood of 

goats? Offer unto God thanksgiviDg," <&c. And in Hosea, 
*chap. vi., verse 6, *' For I desired mercy and not sacrifice, and 
the knowledge of Gt)d more than burnt offerings." Id Jeremiah, 
ohap, vii., Terse 21, is a still more strikmg passage — " Thus saith 
the Lord God of Hosts, the God of Israel, Put your burnt offer- 
ings into your sacrifices, and eat flesh ; for I spake not unto your 
lathers, neither commanded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices, 
but this thing I commanded them saying. Obey my Toioe, and I 
will be your God, and ye sluUI be my peopW And in Mioah, chi^. 
▼i., verse 6, " Wherewith shall I come before God, and bow my 
self before the high God ? Shall I come before him with burnt 
offerings, with calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams?'' And at verse 8, *'What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God?" And in the fifty-first Psalm, verse 16, 
'' For thou desirest not sacrifice, ebe would I give it ; thou 
deiightest not in burnt offerings. The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise." 

Now what do we see if we turn back to the Pentateuch? 
Although the Psalmist says that God *' desires not sacrifice," 
we find sacrifices and burnt offerings of various kinds, with the 
minutest directions as to the utensils, the cooking, the oil, and 
the incense, laid down by God himself as the expiations of sins 
according to their degree— a bullock for this, a calf or a he-goat for 
that, and a turtle-dove or a fried pancake for venial offences,* 
and all without auy mention of contrition, without a word of 
repentance. Fat and kidneys blot out all but mortal sins, and 
for them there is but one punishment — death. 

* See the first seven chapters of Leviticus, and other parts of 
the Pentateuch. 
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The Mosaic law is built upon the old and simple foundation of 
the lea talionis'^^^ breach for breach, an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth ;" death for the murderer, death for the raTisher, death 
for the adulterer, death for the pretended Tirgin bride, death for 
the blasphemer, death for all idolaters, death for all unbelieying 
enemies, women, childreR, and aged sires-^none are to be spared 
except the young Tirgins, who are to be saved alive for the lust 
and service of the conquerors. " And Moses was wroth with the 

officers of the host and Moses said unto them, Have ye saved 

all the women alive? Kill every male among the little ones, 

and kill every woman that hath known man " Numbers, ohap. 
xxxi., verses 14, 15, 17* 

"Who can read this without shuddering ? Such was the law of 
Moses, such are the commands of the God of the Bible. The 
religious purification was a fit conclusion to this cold-blooded 
massacre: the invading vrarriors were ordered to wash themselves 
and their clothes, and on the seventh day after this slaughter of 
women and children they would be pure and holy. 

The God of the Bible orders Moses to exterminate the Ca- 
naan! tes^*' to make no covenant vnth them," *' to have no pity 
upon them," but to consume and destroy them utterly from the 
land. And all this because the Almighty God, the All- wise and 
All-merciful Deity, feared, so says the book, that the faith of the 
Jews, who are said to have se^i visible manifestation of his 
power and glory, was so weak, and the faith and arguments of the 
Canaanites so strong, that the latter would convert the former to 
Paganism unless they were exterminated I Nay, we are told in 
Deuteronomy, chap, ii., verse 30, and in other places, that the 
Lord God took especial care to ''harden the spirit and make 
obstinate the heart " of the Canaanite kings and governors, as he 
had formerly done to Fharoah, King of Egypt. So the Almighty 
God of the Bible could not or would not cure the Canaanites of 
idolatry, and could not or would not strengthen the faith of the 
Jews; but he did interfere *' to harden the spirit and make ob- 
stinate the heart'' of the Canaanites, and, for fear that they 
ihould infect the Israelites with idolatry, ordered them to be ex- 
terminated ! Christian writers may call this ludicrous but hor« 
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rible abflorditj a mysterioos digpensatioii of provideBce, into 
which it is tinfal to inquire too doedy — ^they may say that the 
ways of Ghxi are past finding out — they may oiler np their reason 
and their humanity on the altar of the Mosaic idol ; but they 
cannot attempt to reconcile the mnrderons, merciless, maraoding 
commands of the Jewish God with onr modem and dTilised ideas 
of wisdom, justice, and mercy. 

The only excuse that could possibly ha^e been offered lor all 
this bloody work, all this plundering and massacre, would have 
been that they led the way to peace and happiness, and that all 
these interpositions of hardening hearts were to lead to the en- 
lightenment of the world by the establishment of a model nation. 
But this cannot be shown. The Jews were a ^^ peculiar people " 
indeed— peculiar for their pride, obstinacy, and bigotry, but not 
peculiar or distinguished above the nations around them for 
morality, knowledge, or the absence of foolish and degrading 
customs and superstitions. Their national manners and morals 
were in no way superior to those of their neighbours. Slavery, 
polygamy, and a great fitciiity of divorce were allowed; their 
laws and justice were of the most primitive and barbarous con- 
struction ; and there are strong suspicions that at one period they 
made use of human sacrifices.* Their wars were alwaya carried 
on with the same unsparing cruelty and treachery ; and although 
their God is frequently represented as interfering to threaten them 
for sparing their captive enemies, yet he is never said to have ob- 
jected to or abolished those customs of slavery, polygamy, and 
others, which the progress of civilisation and knowledge has 
gradually taught us to regard with contempt and abhorrence. 

The Bible tells us that Moses heard the following words en 
Mount Sinai, and that God wrote them with his own finger on the 
table of stone :— " I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, and 
will visit the sins of the ftithers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation in them that hate me, and will show mercy 

* I cannot myself see how an indiscriminate slaughter of men, 
women, and children at the express command of God can be dis- 
tinguished from human sacrifice — but I allude here to human 
sacrifices as a religious ceremony. 
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QDtn thousands in them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments." Intimidation of this species, for want of the hell-fire 
and brimstone of later ages,* is the pervading spirit of the Old 
Testament ; and upon this principle are all those threatenings of 
fatare rain and misery pronounced against nations, which Chris- 
tian interpreters pretend in many oases to have been exactly 
folfilled. 

Does all this look like what it professes to be, Infinite Wisdom 
governing his creatures ? Is there any shadow of justice in these 
frequent denunciations of the jealous God's wrath against nations 
and against the children of the wicked P Should not we shudder 
with disgust or sneer with contempt at the justice of a tyrant who 
should flog a man because his grandfather was a thief P Or 
should we consider it an efficacious mode of deterring men from 
sin to threaten to pumsh their grandchildren P I think not. But 
if this tyrant possessed the power of reforming these criminals 
and of making tHero good citizens, what should we think if we 
saw him still persisting in his negligent government, and in visit- 
ing the sins of the fathers upon the grandchildren P Are these 
pretended interpositions of the God of Vengeance what we should 
expect from Almighty Benevolence P Should we not look for in- 
terpositions of instruction and enlightenment, and not for inter- 
positions of vengeance, of darkness, of blindness, and of harden* 
ing of hearts ? And these pretended inflictions of God's wrath 
are not and cannot be pretended to have had the e£fect of produc- 
ing repentance or reformation among either the nations who 
suffered, or among those who believe in the fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic denuDciations. 

These pretended prophecies and threats of vengeance on the 
posterity of the wicked betray their origin clearly enough. They 
proceed upon the mistaken but long-cherished doctrine that justice 
requires every crime to be expiated by a certain amount of punish- 

* There is no mention of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments in the Hebrew Scriptures. A few obscure hints and allu- 
sions to a future life merely declare the hope enjoyed by certain 
eminently holy and enthusiastic men of a privileged exemption 
from the common lot. 
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menl, withoat regard to refoimatory or preventiTe eifeets upon 
eirber the criminals or soeietj, but merely ib order to satisfy an 
abstract principle of jostioe. They are exactly the threats and 
predictions which the high-priest of an onrefined, ignorant, and 
SQperstitions nation would address to his floek, knowing that he 
possessed no power of prodndng any present calamities against 
his own or any other nation, and that in process of time, perhaps 
daring his own lifSetime, some national misfortmie might occor to 
which either he or his snectsson coald point as a falfilmcBt of hit 
prophecy. 

Theologians would persmtde as that the Mosaic dispensation 
was saited to the hardness of heart of the Jews, and to the 
cnstoms and ignorance of the ages daring which it continned to 
be the divinely-appointed finth. In short, ^ey would persuade 
us that their Almighty God was pleased to accommodate his 
▼arions dispensations to the times, to give way to hmnan onstontf, 
haman ignorance, and hnman weakness ; and to mediae use of 
▼ariooB ineffieacions systems which required to be bolstered up 
and patched into new dispensations as they became old fashioned 
and obsolete. The simple fact is, that new dispensations or reli- 
gious revolutions have just appewed as they were required by the 
increased knowledge and improved tasto of nations ; as oivilisa* 
tion progressed the religious &ith and obserTanees which saited a 
former age would not satisfy a more enlightened one. While 
many gpross superstitions remained in full vigour, others by de- 
grees fell into disrepute, and new doctrines and ideas found their 
way into the minds of the people, generally by imperceptible and 
gradual progress, sometimes prominently exhibited by the preach- 
ing of enthusiastic pretenders to inspiration, or by the teachings 
and writings of philosophers. 

The fact of the existence of many dlflferent sects among the 
Jews at the time that Jesus appeared, is a proof of the changes 
which time and intercourse with other nations had wrought in 
their faith and manners ; though the outward form and spirit of 
their religion remained, yet many remarkable changes had taken 
place in their morals and customs. Polygamy, and some other 
immoral practices, though not entirely abandoned, had iaUen into 
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diirepute ; the sacrifices of beuts were not bo common or so 
popular as in former times, and one sect, the Essenes, bad entirely 
given up the practice of this bloody worship. The Phariseef , 
like the Catholics and High Churchmen, had adopted many doc- 
trines, traditions, and customs, unauthorised by the letter of the 
Old Testament ; while the Sadducees, like the ultra Protestants, 
refused to believe anything without the sanction of scripture, 
and consequently denied the immortality of the soul, whicb 
formed part of the creed of the Pharisees and Essence. 

Promises of eternal life and happiness to all true believen 
abound in the New Testament, but there seems to have been some 
diversity of opinion or doubt as to the iate of the wicked. The 
Destructionist and Annihilationist heretics have drawn their doc- 
trines very fairly from the language of the Gospels and Epistles : 
'^ eternal death" is a strange term to signify eternal liie, even of 
torment.* However, it is very certain that the present almost 
universal doctrine of eternal rewards and punishments became 
developed at a very early period of the church, and soon became 
established and popular. It affords to preachers a greater terror 
to denounce against evil-doers, and it has always appeared to be 
a great comfort to believers to reflect that all who, through the 
eonstitution of their minds, or their bad education, cannot coin* 
oide with them in opinion, or are less moral than themselves, will 
be consigned after death to hell prepared for them by G«d. There 
in sulphurous flames, despairing, longing for annihilation as a 
boon, they will be eternally tortured by the devils, who, under 
Divine providence, were the instigators of all their crimes, and 
the inventors and teachers of every folse religion. And this, we 
are told, is inflnite wisdom, justice, and merey 1 Omnipotence, 
■ays the Christian, is angry because his creatures, when placed 
by him in unfo.vourable circumstances, act in aooordance with 
their natural propensities; because they are led away hj the 
temptations of the devil, whom he created on purpose to ten^ 

* Matthew, chap, x., verse 28 ; John, ehap. iii., verses 16-3^ 
chap, v., verse 24; cha^. vi., verse 40; chap. viii«, verse 61; 
Bonians, ohap. vi., verse 23 ; 1st John, chap, iii.^ verse Iff, dn* 

a 2 
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them ; because they do not believe in a religion which it is im- 
possible to discover amongst the multitade of creeds, while 
millions of men are bom and educated under God's ProTidence 
in bitter hostility to his true faith, or are unable from their dispo- 
sition or education to believe either its promises or threats. 
Sinners most be damned to satisfy the infinite justice of God. 

According to our modem, civilised, and reasonable ideas of 
justice, punishments ought to have a distinct object and an evi- 
dent utility. Crime is punished, not to satisiy any abstract idea 
of justice, not to expiate the sin, but for a useful purpose : to 
deter the offender and all others from committing similar offences. 
And any punishment which is irrespective or in excess of these 
views, which falls heavily upon criminals without having any re* 
formatory or preirentive effect, either upon them or upon society, 
is both senseless and crael, is a savage and objectless rengeance. 

The Christian doctrine of the redemption of the world by the 
expiatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ is derived from the same im- 
perfect and barbarous notion that a certain amount of pain and 
punishment is necessary to satisfy justice for a certain amount of 
crime. God, says the Christian theologian, was willing to forgive 
mankind for their offences against his laws and neglect of his 
worship, but his infinite justice must first be satisfied, his Ten 
geance must fall somewhere, '' Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sins :" a pure and sinless yictim must be offered 
up instead of the eternal death of the whole human race. The 
Son of God therefore became a man, by means of the Holy 
Qhost he was bom of a pure virgin, and was finally cracified for 
the sins of mankind. Now is there anything just, reasonable, 
or efficacious, in the fact of an innocent person being sacrificed 
to expiate the sins of the guilty P Not with our present reason- 
able ideas of justice, but in former days the barbarous doctrine to 
which 1 have so often alluded was universal, the pain was neoes- 
lary to expiate the crime, the punishment was due to justice. It 
is thus that we hear in the olden times such stories as of a gene- 
rous man offering himself to the executioners to save the life of a 
friend, and of a father offering to have his eyes plucked out instead 
6f his son's, and very pretty stories (hey are ; we can admire the 
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generosity and devotion of the proposed substitute, but the equity- 
of the judge who accepts it merely excites our contempt and 
disgust. Tet such in the doctrine of the Redemption is the 
justice of the God of the Bible. 

There is a wondrous mass of contradictions involved in this 
doctrine. If one person of the Trinity descended upon earth, 
and Jesus is said to have been perfect God, then, unless the 
remaining two persons were sufficient to form a quorum, there 
was no God in heaven, as two-thirds cannot amount to a whole. 
Again, Jesus is said to ha^e suffered to appease the anger of 
God; but Jesus himseif was the second person in the Trinity, 
which is said to be one God. Did he, then, suffer to appease 
his own anger P or was it to satisfy the Father and Holy G host, 
he himself not only being willing to forgive mankind freely, but 
to be the means of reconciling them with the more obdurate 
Father and Ghost ? This, of course, would be answered by the 
defenders of Christianity calling it a great, an incomprehensible 
mystery, and declaring all further inquiry to be impious. 

Theologians will persist in their attempts at reconciling the 
justice and wisdom of the God of the Bible — the justice and 
wisdom, in fact, of dark and superstitious times-^with our rational 
and civilised ideas on these subjects ;' and although frequently 
reduced to that superlative nonsense, a dogmatical limitation of 
Omnipotence, they still endeavour to explain how their God, 
without any evil in himself, could admit evil into the world. In 
the hypothesis of Onmipotence, no inferior agent or power can 
possibly be supposed to exist without the express command of 
God. If, with some of the ancient philosophers, we were to sup- 
pose a matter existing from all eternity, from which God did not 
so much create as form the universe, then in this case we should 
have two powers, both imperfect and finite, instead of one perfect 
and self-sufficient God. Again : if, with the Manichees, Guebres, 
and other sects, we were to believe in two powers, one the author 
of all good, and the other of all evil, we should be reduced to the 
same inconsistency. The Almighty God of the Christians must, 
therefore, be considered as the author of all evil — at once Oro- 
masdes and Arimanes. Theologians may sophisticate and twist 
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and mangle the plain meaniDg of their own words and their own 
dootrines, but all must come to this ineTitaUe conclusion, that if 
there be an Omnipotent God, no evil, no sin conld ever have come 
into the world without his absolutely placing it there* It is not 
worth while to entangle ourseWes in the mazes of free will and 
predestination, for the insurmountable difficulty lies in the idea 
of Omnipotent power, which invoWes a thousand absurd contra- 
dictions. 

The claim of the writers of the Bible to a snpematural inspira- 
tion will merely excite the reader's ridicule, when he finds the 
power and wisdom of the God of the Bible illustrated by vacilla- 
tion and blundering, and his mercy and goodness by inefficacious 
cruelty and antiquated injustice ; and when he finds that this 
heavenly influence has not preserved the writings from glaring 
marks of ignorance and barbarity, from Oriental extravagance, 
hyperbole, and bad taste, and firom the fouler stain of Oriental 
obscenity. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 



SUMMING UP. 

SoMB witty remarks of S. T. Coleridge, at the commencement of 
one of his Theological Essays, are peculiarly applicable to many 
defenders of Christian doctrines and evidences. ** People are 
apt, when they are strongly attached to a doctrine, which they 
never take the pains carefully to unfold and examine in all its 
parts, to fly out against those who present it to them plainly, as 
if they presented it unfoirly. They see it for the first time in its 
bare, unadorned reality, without that running accompaniment, 
and deceptive commentary of assumptions and attributions lauda- 
tory or reproachful, which has been to them in lieu of sound, 
searching argument. When these are left out they think the 
doctrine cheated and abused, merely because it does not look aa 
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w«U ia their «JM as it used to do; forgetting thai the fbtm oC 
Truth will hear exposure an weU as that of Beautj itself-^thaft 
truth is beattty) inasmuch aa it is sjmmetry and finir proportion." 
'* Arguments when exposed appear too had e? er to have beeti 
used ; hrought into the light of Beason, 

* They look as glow-worms look by day/ 

or liloe the scenes and tinsel of a playhouse, viewed in the cool 
dear atmosphere of the morning.''* 

Stripped of the *' deoeptiye commentary of assimiptions and 
attributions/' what are the eridenees of Christianity ? We hatt 
riiown that nothing iaTOorable to the supernatural origin of the 
religion can be drawn from the writings of its early apologists* 
We have examined Leslie's oclebrated and vaunted argument of 
the four criteria, and claim to have proved it to be a fallacy. We 
have shown that pious frauds have been made use of with the 
best intentions by otherwise virtuous men, both before and after 
the death of Christ, and up to the present time* We have in* 
quired into the authenticity of the Gospel Narratives, and hava 
found the proofs of it to be fotally deficient. We have exposed 
the sophistry of always representing the early Christian martyrs 
as having suffered and died in testimony to the truth of the 
miracles — a point which their persecutors never called in question* 
We have found Christianity to be, not a *' cunningly devised 
fkble," but a stage of improvement on Judaism and Paganism ; 
and ^e founders of Christianity to be, not crafty impostors, but 
sittiple-miBded and generous reformers, who lived in an age wheti 
truth was little understood or regarded—when belief in supet- 
satural interforenee on earth wai a vivid fkith, and not a respect^ 
able eonventionalprofession-^wfaen men would fight, and kill, and 
die, and lie, for their faith, and believed that the end sanctified 
the means, and that everyl^og was Justifiable in the cause of 
God* We have proved the worthlessness of the Evidences of 
Prophecy, and have reduced them to an absurdity, by showing 
that au equally strong case can be made for Mohammedanism. 

* Aids to Keflection, vol. ii., pp. 249o60. 
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We have prodoeed a snfficieDt number of imitatiees of imino« 
ratity, igoorance, craelty, contradictioiis and discrepancies, con- 
tained in the Bible, particularly in the character of the God of 
the Bible, to disprove its pretended inspiration* And what 
remains? 

Christian advocates still do strive, and doubtless will strive for 
some time longer, to twist together and furbish this flimsy, rusty 
chain of the evidences. Though its most essential links have so 
often been crushed and shattered, they still flatter themselves that 
it will hang together ; and some even imagine that it has withstood 
every attack. They cannot and will not believe that so plain a 
tale can put down a religion that has been venerated for so many 
ages and by so many nations, and defended by the elaborate and 
learned works of so many eminent and dignified scholars and 
divines. Unable to explain away the ludicrous horrors of some 
of the Bible stories and doctrines, they avail themselves of the 
plea of '' relative wisdom," or of '' saciea mystery,'' triumph- 
antly expatiate on the undesigned coincidences of the Acts and 
Epistles, or some other equally irrelevant triviality, or break 
away out of all bounds into a strain of extravagant and blustering 
declamation. 

**' It is no doubt," says Mr. Henry Bogers, in his '' Beason and 
Faith," '< much easier to insist on individual objections, which 
no man can effectually answer, than it is to appreciate the total 
effect of mauy lines of argument and many sources of evidence, 
all bearing on one point." Now it wUl surely be granted that 
six, or ten, or any number of sophisms or erroneous arguments, 
'' all bearing on one point," can never establish that point ; that 
no amount of fallacious logic or suspicious evidence, however 
amalgamated and intertwined, can ever form a* cogent and harmo- 
nious mass of proof; and that if '* individual objections, which 
no man can effectually answer," can be advanced against each 
line of argument and source of evidence, those arguments and 
evidences, in a collective form, must be of very small weight. 
Bishop Butler, in a passage quoted by Mr. Bogers with great 
approbation, maintains that '* the truth of religion, like the truth 
of common matters, is to be judged of by all the evidence taken 
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together." And *Mt is easy to show, in a short and lively 
manner, that such and such things are liable to objection ; bat 
impossible to show, in like manner, the united force of the 
whole argnment in one view.''* The strength and force of a mass 
of arguments surely must depend upon the integrity of its parts; 
arguments cannot be examined, or appreciated, or attacked, or 
defended, in a lump ; they must necessarily be taken in detail. 
And what is the Talue of '* all the evidence taken together," in 
the face of so many " individual objections which no man can 
effectually answer V* 

The Christian Socialists, those sincere and nobly benevolent 
men, whom no one unembittered by religious or political bigotry 
can refrain from loving and ''blessing unawares," are vainly 
trying to reconcile those great living truths of human equality, 
brotherhood, and mutual service, with the dead language of the 
gospel of Chri8t.t Vainly— for the violent outburst of abuse and 
ridicule, and the reasonable arguments, with which both the 
Evangelical and High Church parties have denied and rejected 
their sanitary and social interpretation of scripture, go very far to 
prove the impracticability of preserving this unnatural compound, 
not to mention the clearer and more general insight into the 
failsity of the origin and claims of Christianity, which id becom- 
ing more and more conspicuous in every rank of society* 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 



OMNIPOTENCE. 

(1.) It has been sarcastically urged against the atheist that his 
opinions are at once the meanest and the most arrogant possible, 
since he degrades man to the level of the beasts by denying his 

* Analogy, part ii., chap, vii., quoted in Reason and Faith^ p. 27. 

f Meanwbire they are doing much good by promoting associa* 
tions among workmen, and by bringing higher and lower classes 
into friendly and confidential relations. 
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immortality ;* and exalts him to the summit of the muversal 
scale hy refasing to recognise the existence of any higher intelli- 
gences—each as a God, angels, and immaterial spirits. These 
ohjections are easily refuted. To the first, it may be replied 
that the contemplation of nature's common law of death ought 
not to humiliate man any more than his non-exemption from the 
4)ommon manner of entering the world, a manner at once so un- 
dignified and so distressing. • Truth will always be found in the 
end to be more honourable and more beneficial than the most 
darling fiction — and the acknowledgment by man of a truth of 
nature, if a truth it be, cannot tend to degrade him in his un- 
doubted position as the highest of the known inhabitants of this 
world, but will lead him to seek by the honest investigation of the 
true laws of his nature, and by earnest work among the realities 
of life, to improve and exalt the physical, intellectual, and moral 
condition of the great human brotherhood. 

And this brings us to the second accusation — that the atheist 
arrogates for mankind the highest position in the universe. It is 
not his business to decide or to consider whether any being or 
beings exist more powerful or wiser than man : he knows that 
Xiountless worlds and suns roll through space far superior in mag- 
nitude and beauty to this earth and to the luminary of our system ; 
he sees gradations in every department of nature, and he has no 
reason to believe that man displays the highest possible organisa- 
tion. If an expression of his opinion were necessary, he would 
probably say that he hardly entertains a doubt that innumerable 
beings, superior in power, beauty, and wisdom to mankind, exist 
in other localities and other worlds, although we may for ever 
remain incapable of any communication with them. But the 
atheist, silent and perhaps indififerent on this subject, which 
cannot be said to have any practical or logical importance at pre- 
sent, does most emphatically declare his dissent and r^robation 
of the belief in an Omnipotent God, which he considers to involve 
many absurdities and contradictions, and by its inevitable ten- 

* As a revealed or kno«rn truth, and as a moAve to submission 
fixxd resignation. 
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dene J to divert men from self-relianoe and brother! joo-operation 
to be most misobievoas and obstmetiva to the cause of moral and 
•ocial improvem^it. 

Christians belief e in an Almight j God, and y«t their ideas of 
bis moral government of the world are inextricably oonfosedy 
and irreconcileable with their doctrine of his Infinite power. 
Whatever man's nature is, each as it is God made it« Adam and 
Eve are said to have been created innocent, jet on their first and 
only temptation they became infidels, intemperate, disobedient, 
and liars. God made them, says the Bible ; and it cannot be 
denied that he mast have known that he had made their will so 
weak that it would give way on the firvt trial. Every individual 
man's depravity most be caused either by a bad natural disposi- 
tion, or a bad education. Now the cironmstances of every man's 
birth and life must be ordained by God, if aoch a being exist, 
and he must be the cause of t3\ the vriokedness and misery of the 
world. If any other cause of evil be admitted, G^d is no longer 
' omnipotent. 

Bat, says the Christian, yon focget God's mereifal remedial 
measures, which will lead men to nappiness in this world, and 
secure their eternal salvation in the next. Tou might as well tell 
me of the merciful remedial measures of a father who, having 
inoculated his twenty children with a deadly disease, administers 
to five of them a remedy whidi effects the cure of only one! 
Why did he give them the deadly disease? Why does he not 
apply an efficacious remedy to them all? Christian doctrine 
declares that they cannot cure themselves. And yet Christiana 
say that man has free-will ; and between free-will and necessity, 
the forekoowledge of God and the responsibility of man, God's 
omnipotence and the existence of evil, they have lost themselves 
in a maze of contradictions. The reiU insurmountable difficulty 
lies in the idea of Omnipotence. Let us see if the fandamental 
religious doctrine of an Almighty Creator be not entirely irra* 
tional and untenable. 

(2.) The material universe must either have been in some shape 
eo-etemal with God, in which case he is not omnipotent — or else 
there must have been a time when nothing existed but God. Noi« 
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wbat idea are we compelled tu form of the creation which, after a 
passive eternity, was at last commenced by the Deity ? Omnipo- 
tence cannot increase itself, it cannot fill itself; it is All, it is 
Infinite, there is nothing beside it. Omnipotence has nothing to 
work with, and to work on. " Nihil ex nihilo fit.'' It will not 
9«8ist us in our inquiry to say that the universe and the great 
known material powers are manifestations of God's power, which 
before the creation was latent and inactive, and to point to the 
manifestations of man's physical and intellectual power in the 
construction of a ship or a steam-engine, because man only dis- 
covers the fixed eternal properties of matter, and intelligently 
adapts them to his purpose — he creates no properties. Bat on 
the first day of creation an Almighty God can have had no chaoti 
of raw materials to work on, and if there be an omnipotent power 
in existence there can be no intrinsic properties in matter, there 
can be no laws of nature, there can be no power bat God's will. 
In fact, you cannot separate omnipotence from his works. Either 
you must believe that God has delegated his power to material 
agents, and has placed his creations above himself by making 
them real powers, after having elaborated them out of his own 
substance, or you must believe that God himself animates his 
own works, and that the universe is in fact a vast animal which 
has contrived itself! One or other of these absurdities the be- 
liever in a Creator will find himself compelled to adopt, if he ever 
dares to think on the subject at all. The theist is, and must be, 
a pantheist. 

But, indeed, most theists do not think deeply on the subject ; a 
general and vague belief in an omnipotent contriver and creator, 
under a sort of implied understanding that no forther inquiry is to 
be or can be made, seems to hold a firm position in many minds 
which have seen the falsity and evil uf all other religious dogmata. 
When once the word ** design'' or " contrivance" is allowed to be 
introduced into the argument, the doctrine becomes plausible 
enough, and serves well to check summarily those rising specula- 
tions on the origin and destiny of the world within and the world 
around us which so frequently occupy and distress every thought- 
ful and earnest mind. Men have always preferred the peaoe and 
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quiet of an ixnplioit fiiith to a restlesH scepticism or tbe hnmilitj 
of confessed ignorance. 

(3.) I have never read Newton's '' Principia," and I fear tbat 
I never shall do so : I learn, however, from Lord Brougham's 
" Discourse of Natural Theology," that the great philosopher's 
great worlc is filled with admissions that the business of physical 
science is ** to deduce causes from e£fects till we come to the very 
First Cause," and that '' every true step made in inductive philo- 
sophy is to be highly valued, because it brings us nearer to the 
Great First Cause." And I might quote similar statements from 
other defenders of Natural Theology. 

I at once demur to the terms used ; I deny that there can be a 
Great First Cause, because there is no such thing as the cause of 
any efiect. No effect is produced by a cause, but by causes. 
There is no isolated object in tbe material universe ; each of the 
planets and satellites in our group exerts an influence upon the 
orbits of all the others, by which their respective theoretical 
curves lose the simplicity of their character, and those perturba* 
tions arise which, by their demonstrated periodicity and compen- 
sations, ensure the stability and perpetuity of the system. The 
terms ** moving power" and *^ efficient cause" ought to be banished 
from philosophy ; every motion, every effect, is the result of a 
reciprocal arrangement, and in no case is caused by any single 
independent agent or power. No Being or power can, by its own 
individual force or properties, move or cause any change in any 
distinct Being or body. No motion or change can occur without 
an effect of some sort being produced on all the agents concerned 
— either motion, chemical change, recoil, reaction, or wearing out, 
and, as might be said, the most powerful agents feel their own 
exertions. 

The motion of the earth round the sun is caused and regulated 
as much by its own power and properties as by those of the sun ; 
the sun is influenced by the gravitation of the planets ; and if the 
earth or any of the planets were more or less dense, or if any one 
of their distances were altered, the motions of the whole system 
would be modified. Again, the motion of a ball when shot from 
a camion, is caused and regulated as much by its- own weight and 
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Other properties as by those of the gunpowder or the metal tube. 
It is needless to maltiply examples, the truth is self-evident. 

To speak of an *' efficient canse'' is, therefore, always incorrect ; 
no effect can be troly said to be produced by a cause, but by 
anues; and that agent, which in ordinary oases we may be 
allowed familiarly and colloquially to term " the oaose '' of any- 
thing, is inTariably and necessarily infloenced by its own action, 
and in proportion to the intensity of that action. 

Therefore the ideas of efficient cause, a moring power, an inde* 
pendent power, and d /oriiari an Almighty power, hare not only 
no support from analogy, but are positively contrary to every 
known analogy, are loudly denied whenever Nature is questioned, 
and can only be believed on supernatural grounds, and with an 
utter abandonment of reason and philosophical experience to 
religious faith. 

(4.) It has been asked, how can the belief in a God so univer- 
sally held by every race and tribe in the world be accounted for, 
and how could the idea of a God have originated in the human 
mind, if the being does not exist? Before replying, I will ask a 
similar question : how did the ideas of Bogie, Puck, feiries, elves, 
and genies, originate in the human mind, if such beings did not 
exist P All these imaginary supernatural beings are, in form and 
disposition, mere ugly caricatures or beautiful exaggerations of 
humanity. The modem Christian God is a good man, with all 
his attributes supposed to be infinite, and without material pro- 
perties ; while all the original ideas of God were essentially an- 
thropomorphous. He was endowed with human passions, and 
even with a human form. The origin of the belief is easily 
accounted for. In those days of ignorance, when natural causes 
were not understood, and every unusual phenomenon was an awfol 
mystery, not satisfied with their ignorance, and bewildered by the 
beautiful and terrible phenomena of nature, men imagined a per^ 
sonal governor of the world, and beheld in the rainbow or the 
thunder-8torm,the earnest of his approval or the outburst of his dis- 
pleasure. * The gods wrote their decrees in the starry heavens,and 

* *' What we* now lecture of as sdence, they wondered at and 
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8po1[e to the wise of the earth in the meteor and the eclipse. 
From this first mde notion of a supematnral mler of the world, 
has grown the idea of an almighty creator of the nniyerse ; every 
great discovery in natural science has heen a hlowat the doctrine, 
and has heen felt and aclmowledged as such hj the priesthood. 
The more wonderful the fi&cts which we can refer to natural laws, 
the less reason is there to think of supernatural interference. 

We have already examined the marks of ignorant and har- 
baroms manufacture in the character of the God of the Bible, and 
we have seen the gradual growth of the modem God from 
the rudely-slcetched Mosaic deity, a jealous, passionate, partial, 
and changeable being. In the oldest parts of the Bible, as in th^ 
existing records of all ancient nations, God is not represented 
as omnipotent. When Adam and Eve had obtained biowledge 
by eating the forbidden fruit, Grod is said to have been afitad lest 
they should become immortal like himself by eating of the tree 
of life (Genesis, chap, iii., verse 22). When men commenced 
building a tower to reach heaven, God is said to have feared that 
they would accomplish their purpose unless he interfered to pre- 
vent them — the writer's ignorance of nature, and limited estimate 
of his God's power, being displayed at once in this frivolous 
legend (Genesis, chap, xi., verse 6). We find the following pas* 
sage in Judges, chap, i., verse 19 :— '' And the Lord was with 
Judah, and he drove out the inhabitants of the mountain, but 
could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because they 
had chariots of iron," Of course it is obvious that repentance, 
grief, and change of purpose are utterly incompatible with any 
notion of omnipotence. Deep thinldng, careful reasoning, and 
that modicum of regard for truth which the civilised world pos- 
sesses ,have been o f slow growth ; our remote ancestors could not see, 
or cared not for,those inconsistencies and contradictions in the cha- 
racter of their God, which have been shrouded, but not annulled^ 
by those figurative explanations and occasional judicious silence 

fell down in awe before as religion." Carlyle's Hero-worship, 
p. 26. '' All Paganism is a recognition of the forces of nature as 
godlike, stupendous personal agencies^as gods and demons.'^ 
Ditto, p. 30. 
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which have stripped the deity of his valgar material torors to in- 
Test him with a mysterious and incorporeal grandeur. 

Theists sometimes say that man feels an intuitiye awe, and has 
an instinctive faith in a God. Education will cause yeneration 
and awe to be excited in human bosoms by meaner ideas than 
that of the God of the Bible, who is associated in Christian minds 
with all that is magnificent and sublime in nature, as the monarch 
and maker of all. But no awe can be felt when the being is seen 
to be imaginary: ghosts have long ceased to have terrors for 
educated people, and the once terrific Bogie is laughed at even 
in oar nurseries. 

(5.) <* What a wonderful process,'' says John Foster, in his 
description of an atheist,* *'must that have been by which a 
man could grow to the immense intelligence that there is no 
God I What ages and what lights are requisite for this attain- 
ment I This intelligence involves the very attributes of divinity 
while a God is denied. For unless this man is omnipresent, 
unless he is at this moment in every place in the universe, he 
cannot know but there may be in some place manifestations of a 
deity by which even he would be overpowered. If he does not 
know absolutely every agent in the universe, the one that he does 
not know may be God. 

'' If he is not himself the chief agent in the universe, and does 
not know what is, that which is so may be God. If he is not in 
possession of all the propositions that constitute universal truth, 
the one which he wants may be, that there is a God. If he 
cannot with certainty assign the cause of all that he perceives to 
exist, that cause may be a God. If he does not know everything 
that has been done in the immeasurable ages that are passed, 
some things may have been done by a God. Thus unless he 
knows all things— that is, preclades another Deity by being one 
himself— he cannot know that the Being whose existence he rejects 
does not exist. But he must know that he does not exist, else he 
deserves equal contempt and compassion for the temerity with 
which he firmly avows his rejection and acts accordingly." 

* Foster's Essays. Essay I., Letter V. 
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Perhaps the words '* there may be a God after all,*' have 
nerer been expanded and amplified into a more eloquent passage ; 
but it may be argued with eqaal reason, that unless a man blows 
all things, he cannot know that there is not a Bogie, an ogre, a 
dragon, a fiiiry, or a sea-serpent a hundred yards long. Perhaps 
the last-mentioned individual does exist : sceptical naturalists do 
not flatly deny the possibility, but only that we have no trust- 
worthy evidence of its existence, and that the various accounts of 
the monster's appearance are either highly suspicious, or can be 
explained away. In the same way, the atheist does not attempt 
to prove that no invisible, superior powers and intelligences exiHt, 
but only that the various narratives of supernatural interferences 
with the course of Nature, and the numerous pretensions to reve- 
lation, are false and erroneous, and that there is no necessity or 
reason for supposing such a creating, adapting, guiding, or sus* 
taining power. And that the idea of an Omnipotent Will nega- 
tives and contradicts all that we know of the inexorable facts 
and laws of the universe, and is in itself a contradiction. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 



NATURAL THEOLOGY AND COSMOGONY. 

How often and how triumphantly has a question been propounded 
which the undecided sceptic or the mere flippant scofier finds it 
impossible to answer: '* How, if you reject the Mosaic History, 
and deny the very existence of a God, do you account for the 
creation of the world ? Do you believe the universe was formed by 
chance ?" And yet what an unfair and impertinent question it 
is. I may reasonably decline to accept the Hebrew account of 
the C;-eation, and yet confess my inability to answer your 
question; my silence would be more rational than the blun- 
dering fictions of a barbarian priest. How can you expect 

me| an individual inhabitant of a third-rate world, to ao- 

a 
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count fdr thd dtopbtidoas planet&ry^ system, with the motions 
and laws of which onr wisest astronomers are bat imperfectlj 
acquainted) and which forms bat a speck among ancounted myriads 
of other and greater systems P I make no pretence to any supe- 
rior knowledge. This might be my answdr. 

And why do you wish or expect any answer at all to such a 
question? What reason have yoa to imagine that the universe 
ever had an origin or a beginning ? 

When the n&taral theologian terms the nniverse '* an effect,'^ 
he begs th6 entire question ; and k vast superfluity of wordt* intro- 
duces his supernatural cause. When he applies the essentially 
human term *' contrivance " to the phenomena of nature, or to 
the various parts of otganised beings, he equally begs the ques- 
tion, and his argutnent is equally futile. The Gordian knot is 
not untifed'-the mystery is not explained by the invention of a 
still greater mystery, a creative Being, who makes matter out of 
nothing. He maintains that nothing can exist without a cause, 
but he contradicts himself whto he arrives at his Great First 
Cause, whose existence I might as reasonably insist upon terming 
an effect, alid might conjure up an imaginary contriver for his 
imaginary God. The writers of Bridgewater Treatises, and 
other works on natural theology, press upon us what they term 
the evidence of" adaptation,'' which is really nothing more than 
the argument of design under a dififerent set of terms. Could 
anything exist if it were not adapted by its nature for the position 
which it occupies ? Its very existence involves its adaptation. 
in this matter-of-fact and inexorably-natural universe all things 
must shake themselves into their places according to the laws of 
hature. Kivers run in their beds to the S6a, and not up hill ; we 
fee that those dupetficial excrescences, the mountains, have, for 
the most part, sloping sides. Now we do not say that certain 
mountain^ are beautifully adapted, by an express supernatural act, 
tor human ascent and descent, or that rivers are beautifully 
adapted to run in beds to the sea instead of up hill ; but we are 
content to know that large masses of earth naturally resolve them- 
selves into slojpes, and that water is obedient to certain well- 
known laws. Nowhere do we perceive any tapetnatttral inter- 
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lerenoe, and it is not a whit more reasonable to apply the term 
"adaptation" or "contrivance" to the more complicated 
phenomena of natnre — a man for instance— than to the more 
simple, snch as a river or a mountain. Granting the hypothesis 
that there once was a first man, his appearance in the universe is 
no more to he wondered at, or deemed a miraculous adaptation, 
than that of the appearance by birth of an infant to day, which 
most people will allow happened from natural causes, and 
without supernatural interference. So also a first plant, a first 
-animal, or a first man may have been naturally produced in this 
earth under the right circumstances — circumstances which pro- 
bably cannot occur in the present condition of our globe. The 
natural cause of the first man's existence is unknown ; but is it 
therefore reasonable to conjure up a supernatural cause P 

Every day adds to our acquaintance with nature; we are con* 
stantly discovering her rarest phenomena to be periodical in their 
occurrence. Every operation, from the propagation of a plant or 
animal to the various motions of the planets, proceeds by certain 
and comprehensible laws,* without any apparent necessity for 
supernatural interposition. A regular system of decomposition 
and reproduction, of propagation and death, is in progress, and 
philosophers have united in declaring the stability of the universe. 
'* In the economy of the world," says Hutton, " I can find no 
traces of a beginning nor prospect of an end." And Playfiur 
says, " In the planetary motions, where geometry has carried the 
mind so &r, both into the future and the past, we discover no 
mark either of the conmiencement or of the termination of the 
present order."f 

The universe is stable, the motions of the planetary bodies are 
fixed and unvarying ; where then are we to look fur the constant 
sustaining cause of this permanency ,for the ultimate moving power? 

He who believes in a Grod finds no difficulty here ; God is the 
sustaining power— God eternally labours at the winch, or pe- 
riodically winds up the clockwork which moves his beautiful but 

* Comprehensible laws, although not all as yet comprehended. 
t Play&ir's Works, vol. iv,, page 66. 

H2 
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solitary creation amidst an infinite void. Bnt^ having dismissed 
all supernatural ideas, let us try if a better theory of the universe 
cannot be deduced from reason and facts. 

In all eases in which the experiment can be tried, we find that 
moving bodies, if left to themselves, are reduced to rest, and it is 
impossible for a person acquainted with mechanics and the theory 
of gravitation to believe that any of the bodies in space are at 
rest : the burden of proof lies with those who assert rest, and not 
upon those who believe in motion, which a person acquainted with 
mechanics must do until the contrary is proved. That motion uf 
onr entire solar system, its translation, as it was called, so long 
an enigma to astronomers, is now proved beyond a doubt to be its 
orbit round another great centre. Is this then the central sun, 
the prhnum mobile f No, we have no reason to believe that this 
body is stationary any more than the sun, the centre of our sys- 
tem ; and if it be not stationary, what causes it to move P What 
is the ultimate moving power? There is none, there ia no priiuum 
mobile, no stationary centre of the universe, and there never was 
a beginning. 

How can any reasonable man seek so vainly for a beginning ? 
Can any one conceive a state of nothing, an infinite void for an 
infinite time, with a solitary almighty spirit brooding over space, 
till it pleased him on a sudden to commence the grand work of 
creating matter out of nothing ? 

As I cannot believe in there ever having been a state of nothing, 
so neither can I believe that nature consists of a determinate 
quantity of matter, that it might be weighed, measured, and the 
last atom ascertained. No ; when I reflect that space must be 
infinite, that motion must exist in every one of the bodies in 
space, that there can consequently be no stationary moving power, 
and that no motion can exist without reciprocal causes, the idea 
of the Infinity of Matter becomes at once simple, evident, 
and necestfary to explain the phenomena of nature. Matter is in- 
finite, eternal, indestructible ; an infinity of populous orbs, an 
infinity of syt^tems roll through space round an infinite succession 
of centres, wondrously connected, and reciprocally causing and 
infloenoing each other's motions. 
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DarUy have astronomerH groped in the absence of the know- 
ledge of this great and simple truth, fettered by the necessity of 
respecting the creative chimera: the discovery of new planets 
and new systems, the resolution of the most obiicure and distant 
nebulsB into innumerable but distinct stars, have failed to point 
out to them the only mode in which the motions of the planets 
can be explained, and the theory of gravitation completely and 
consistently demonstrated. Without supposing an intinite series 
of centres, we must at last arrive at rest— at the stationary 
centrum mundi of the ancients; but matter is intinite, and the 
spurce of motive power is motion. 

It must be perfectly clear that any idea of the creation of infinite 
nature is an absurdity ? As long as the universe is considered as 
a certain determinate quantity of matter, there does apptar a 
probability, nay, there seems at first a necessity for supposing a 
beginning, a primum mobile ^ and a sustaining power for this 
beautiful arrangement of worlds which we find so incomprehen- 
sibly solitary in infinite space. But where is the possibility of a 
contriver, a creator, for infinite activity ? All is. Time, space, 
matter— no beginning, no end. • • ♦ 

Infinite and eternal as nature is, its infinite divisions, from the 
grandest systems to the minutest organised or inorganic particles, 
are in constant motion and change. JN ot an atom of matter can 
be lost or annihilated, but the incessant round of decomposition 
and reproduction, of propagation and death, is in action, although 
the enormous periods of its operations upon the planets and sytems 
will perhaps for ever prevent its accurate observation by human 
philosophy.* Geological periods are immense when compared with 
our chronology : we know that the magnetic poles annually alter 

• Dr. Whewelljin his " Bridgewater Treatise" (on Astronomy) 
says :— ** We can no longer maintain the infinite past duration of 
the earth ; for chemical forces as well as mechanical, tend to equi- 
librium. If, for instance, a large portion of the earth's mass 
were originally pure potassium, we can imagine violent igneous 
action to go on so long as any part remained unoxidised ; but 
when the oxidation of the whole has once taken place, this action 
must be at an end ; for there is no agency (physical) which can 
reprodute the deoxidised metal. Thus a perpetual motion is in- 
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their poation ; we oao remark several changes that have taken 
place in the relative localities of land and water ; and we cannot 
doabt that with the precession of the equinoxes such changes 
must be produced periodically, and entire alterations must be 
eaused in the climate of Tarious regions ; and yet how trifling 
are the modifications of the surface of the globe within the periods 
of existing records. 

The creation and the deluge have long been fertile fields for 
visionary speculation and &lse reasoning. Geology, the youngest 
of the sciences, has as yet only sensed the surfiice of a few small 
portions of the globe ; and yet upon the slender foundation of its 
scanty researches a numerous array of fanciful and conflicting 
theories have arisen, some of them being attempts to reconcile 
fitcts with scripture, and others being indifferent or hostile to the 
Mosaic history. 

One of the most universally aooepted geological theories is that 
of successive creations, or successive appearances and departures 
of races of plants and animals. The first step in this hypothesis 
is founded up<m the absence of any organic remains in granite 
and the other so-called primary rocks ; as if it were possiUe that 
any such traces should remain after the process of fusion, or some 
equally powerful agency, by which granite and similar rocks have 
been reduced to their present state. Granite is called a primary 
rock, but we have no reason to doubt that the same, or very 
similar operations, are in progiees now in their appropriate places, 
as fbnned in bygone ages our preeent superficial rocks. The in- 
terior and every other unseen part of the earth is not quiescent. 

oapable in chemistry, as it is in mechanics ; and a theory of ooo- 
stant change, continued through infinite time, is untmable." Can 
any reader have £uled to detect the monstrous assumption con- 
tained in this passage ? via., that whatever cannot be efif^ted 1^ 
the chemistrr of Dr. Whewell, with his pipkins and crucibles, is 
also impoesiUe in the chemistry of nature. Modem chemists 
have abandoned the search after the philosopher's stone; but is 
it therefore certain that all the gold in the evth was produced by 
a supenwtural cause any move than granite or gravel? Because 
the metals have m>t yet been analysed, ia it to be finaUy decided 
that thej aie ahsolafte ekmeols ? 
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All tlie fl^nta of whicb our oontinents are composed, w«i# wpe 
m part of tha ocean's bed ; there is no land nov io existence that 
iras not formed beneath the snrface of the sea. In thoie strata 
in which marine shells are found, we surely oaonot reasonably 
look for the remains of mammalia ; nor can we expect to find 
land animals assooiaced with the monsters of the deep, with t|i9 
plesiosaurus, or the gigantic fish lizard. 

Many fossil remains have been hastily set down as those of ei> 
iinct animals ; some races are undoubtedly extinct, but thert 
may be vast tribes of animals, the only Tisible hints of whose ex- 
istence may be derived from the fossil remains of their ancestors ; 
their dwelling places may be far from any possible human obsertar 
tions, in the unexplorable depths of the ocean, or in the interior of 
the globe, with the constitution of which we are totally unao- 
quainted. 

No vestiges of the human race haye yet been disooTered in any 
of the stratified rocks, and from this it is presumed that the ap- 
pearance of mankind on the globe dates from a comparatively 
recent period. With the usual vice of geological theories, a posi^ 
tive conclusion is based upon negative grounds, and upon mise* 
rably small observations. Does the human race now occupy the 
0ame portions of the surface of the globe that it has ever occu- 
pied P The same C€ui$e8 that compelled man, gradually or sud- 
denly, to abandon his former localities, without doubt rendered 
tbo!«e localities unfit for human existence, and consequently inca- 
pable of being examined. Scriptural geologists believe that vast 
Bumbers of men were destroyed in the Mosaic deluge, and yet 
they have not yet discovered any of their fossil remains : then 
how is it surprising to them that no vestiges can be found of racee 
who lived at immensely anterior periods? No one could expect 
that traces of human life should be discerned in the former haunts 
of the mammoth, the iguanodon, or the deinotherium. 

Those plains of £gypt, of Syria, Mexico, and South America 
{now thinly and partially inhabited by modem races), where 
ruined cities bear witness to the former existence of civilised and 
powerful nations, were deserted or depopulated at immensely re- 
mote periods. In the time of Augustus, the monuments of 
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Egypt were brought to Borne as cariosities of antiquity. The 
large fertile plains watered by the Tigris and Euphrates once 
contained a population which probably equalled that of Europe 
in the present day, and exhibit now the sculptured remains of a 
high state of civilisation. These nations have completely dis- 
appeared. Is the earth around their habitations stored with 
their fossil remains P I belieye not. Animal substances buried 
in the soil soon become completely decayed and ndngled with the 
dust. Peculiar causes, at present not accurately known, haye 
caused the preservation of the small quantities of remains of land 
animals, which geological researches have as yet presented to 
our view : the same causes may have prepared in some obscure 
locality the evidence of human life at an incalculable distance 
before the commencement of our most ancient legends. All that 
can be said now is, that as yet no human fossil has been dis- 
covered ; and the probability is, that at present there are none 
available for discovery. Beneath the polar snows, and in the 
bed of the ocean, lie the formerly fertile and populous plains, the 
cities, and the marks of the arts and sciences of bygone genera- 
tions ; and in like manner wiU European life, science, and in- 
dustry, be blotted out, and swept from the surface of the globe in 
due season, and new races occupy new continents, and navigate 
new seas. Nature is infinite, but nought that is definite is 
immortal. 

The Nebular theory, which at no period advanced beyond the 
ingenious hypothesis of Herschel, has received many severe 
shocks within the last few years. The deepest researches in 
every department of natural science have not as yet produced any 
evidence that our solar system, or this earth, as a planet revolv- 
ing round the sun, ever had a commencement, or ever will find 
an end. And yet we can easily conceive that a regular succession 
of causes, unmarked by any observed phenomena at present, may 
in time e£fect the destruction in its present form of that aggrega- 
tion of elements which possibly a former succession of causes 
collected into our globe. The universe is infinite and eternal, 
not the smallest atom of matter can be lost ; but since we every- 
where perceive the inexorable action of decomposition and repro- 
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dnetioii, we may well siupeot that no definite shape or form in 
the vniTenie is immortal. These mysteries perhaps never will be 
known. The greatest caose of scepticism and superstition is 
man's unwillingness to decide how much he does know, and how 
mneh he does not know. To act this life well it is not necessary 
to know the secrets of the Invisible, the destinies of worlds and 
•ystems, or the life beyond the grave, if a life there be. That is 
tlie department of speculation and poetry, and not of knowledge 
or of action. We owe no service to the Invisible and Unknown • 
our work is here before us. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 



OF THE CONSCIENCE AND THE INTELLECT. 

Inoitidual instances will prove to every inquiring mind how 
natural it is for man to form an extravagantly exalted idea of his 
intellectual endowments, and of the position and importance of 
his race in the universe. In a rnde and uncivilised age man 
believes that every earthly and celestial object— the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air — 
were created by the supreme God solely for the use and delecta- 
tion of the human race, and he imagines a long list of deities who 
only exist to preside over and regulate his passions, his virtues, 
and his crimes, and who interest themselves in the fortunes of 
nations and the ambitious career of a few mortal favourites. This 
human pride, and a natural but unthinking horror of extinction 
after death, will sufficiently account for the invention, and the 
ready and almost universal adoption as a divinely-revealed truth, 
of the beautiful and captivating doctrine of the immortality of 
the souL Pride, dread of death, and admiration of illustrious 
and nnfrequent examples of intellect and virtue, have taught man 
to boast of the exclusive possession of a living soul distinct firom 
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the bod J, to place liimflelf at an inuneasimlile bdght abore all 
other animated beings, cfmsigiiiiig them without companction to 
a real mortality iddch he indignantly repudiates and sparns fof 
hinwelf. 

Intelligence in the animal kingdom i? always found to be in 
proportion to the more complex structure, and the size and weight 
of certain parts of the brain when compared with the tdze of the 
body. Every argament which asserts the immateriality of 
memory or reason tends to oothingy unless the dog, the elephant, 
and many other animals, are also admitted to immortality — for 
they undoubtedly possess memory and a certain amount of rea- 
soniog power8,with many of the passions and sentiments dependent 
upon reason and memory ,such as aSection, gratitade, and revenge. 

Conscience, so often adduced as a clear proof of God's hand, 
of the divine origin of man, is entirely the result of early associa- 
tions and education. Although every human being has un- 
doubtedly a natural disposition, and a limit to its powers of 
reason and judgment, yet these can be modified, strengthened, 
and deformed in every conceivable way by its early instructors, 
who, during the years of childhood, are employed every day, 
every moment, in fixing the propensities of the growing mind, 
supplying motives and desires, and building up the conscience. 
Their task is indeed an awful one. The mind of the child of four 
or five years of age is susceptible of the slightest impression ; it 
appears like clay in the hands of the sculptor ; it may be moulded 
into almost any form, and these forms may eren be frequently 
-varied if time is not allowed to dry and fix them. Beason is the 
quality of the mind which is the slowest in its development: the 
child's will must be fashioned, controlled, and directed, not by 
its own imperfect reason, but by the reason of its guardians. 

Conscience is the result of education, and morality has its 
origin in human reason, which has agreed on certain deeds being 
virtues because they are beneficial, and on others being crimes 
because they are injurious to society. Dififerences in climates 
and in the state of civilisation have caused — and even, in some 
cases, rendered reasonable and necessary — striking variations in 
social customs and the rules of morality. With the progress of 
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mHKm BMd dviUiadoii moralitj has improved among^ ns ; while 
among other nations in a lower state the most revolting crimes 
and the most disgusting customs have been, and are, regarded as 
innocent and praiseworthy, solely from the force of early associa- 
tiona and education) and from the small influence that reason has 
obtained in fixing their rules of action. As reason is the last 
quality developed in the minds of children, so it is the slowest in 
its operations upon the minds of nations. 

The Arab Mussulman considers revenge as the most sacred of 
aUigations — pursues the murderer of his friend, the defiler of his 
wife, and even the perpetrator of a much less important injury, 
with the greatest energy and perseverance— and doubtless feels 
his conscience relieved from a great weight when at last he wipes 
from his spear point the life-blood of his mortal foe ; and were 
this holy duty omitted by him through cowardice, indolence, or 
pitj, the punishment of his oflfended conscience would quite 
eqaal that of a Christian homicide. We have an inritance in the 
Syrian assassins of the era of the Crusades, and one of our own 
times in the Indian Thugs, of bands of human beings who look 
npon treacherous assassinations as a lawful and religious employ- 
ment. Were Bonner, Cranmer, or Calvin conscience-stricken 
when they assisted in hanging or burning those whom they called 
heretics P or John Knox when he '* spoke merrily " with the 
inurderers of Cardinal Beatoun ? I believe not. 

Does any one suppose that the London thief is at all troubled 
by his conscience when returning to his employer's house at 
night with his booty of handkerchiefs and pocket-books ? Cer- 
tainly not ; he has been taught since he was able to walk to con- 
sider thieving as the most independent and honourable of profes- 
sions, and to look upon the police, the magistrates, and the 
honest portion of society, as his natural enemies and victims. 
One of his associates, who has not been regularly brought up to 
the trade, but who has fallen into bad courses rather later in life, 
will not be able to shake off the impression made upon his mind 
by the imperfect instruction which he received in his youth, and 
will occasionally be severely troubled by that moral sense which 
his more accomplished comrade does not possess. 
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How ean we reconcile all these contradictions? Can anj 
reasonable person maintain that all these classes of men originally 
receired in thehr minds the same eternal principles of right and 
wrong ? Why should we adopt any such notion, contradicted as 
it is by every fact that bears on the subject, when we can so 
easily trace the aotionn of these men to the varied circumstances 
of their youth, and their general and religious educations? 

Will any one attempt to deny that the mind grows with the 
body, and that the healthy growth of the human intellect always 
depends upon the healthy state of the material organs ? Expe- 
rienced teachers are always gladdened with the appearance of 
well grown, healthy children, as a promise that their labours will 
be less difficult, more successful, and more lasting. Undoubtt^dly 
there are exceptional cases in which a powerful and healthy in- 
tellect exists in a fragile and diseased body : but these instances 
rather serve to strengthen our argument, for the brain, the organ 
of intellect, will in all these instances be found in the best con- 
dition, and unaffected by the weakness or disease of the remainder 
of the body. 

How easily can we trace through every age, in every occur- 
rence and accident of life, the influence that the body exercises 
and maintains over the intellect and the desires. During disease 
we see the cheerful, sensible man become peevish, passionate, 
ridiculously fretful ; he cannot apply his reasoning faculties, and 
at last he perhaps becomes delirious, his tongue babbles some 
incoherent nonsense, he recognises none of his most familiar 
friends, and all his gestures betray a total want of reason. Where 
is the immortal, immaterial spirit of the maniac or the idiot from 
birth ? Can the juice of the grape, when received into the stomach, 
banish from the man the immaterial intellect, or change his im- 
material reason and judgment into folly and brutish forgetfulness ? 

But what is the simple matter of fact in all these cases, aban- 
doning all conjecture ? In madness, in idiocy and drunkenness, 
the organs of intellect are diseased ; in most cases of mental de- 
rangement the skilful anatomist can point out the exact morbid 
spot in the brain — and frequently his experience will enable him, 
before dissection, to indicate to what extent and in what direc- 
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tloii the duorganisation of the brain has proceeded. No one can 
explain, or can make a reasonable attempt to explain, how the 
defects of the bodily organs can a£fect an immortal, immaterial 
ipirity which is supposed to be capable of a separate and inde- 
pendent existence. 

When the period of viguroos manhood begins to glide awaj, 
and the season of old age approaches, the senses become dulled, 
the step falters, and man'j whole deportment portends inevitable 
decay. In a few years the piercing sight, the quick ear, the 
deep-toned voice, have gradually become weaker or lost; the 
boiling blood and hot passion of youth have given way to a stag- 
nant and tideless circulation, and the active mind, the ready 
eonnsel, the wise reflection have passed away, for judgment and 
memory have &iled. The last years of existence, though not de- 
▼oid of tranquil enjoyment, are in most cases passed in a state of 
bodily and mental infirmity. 

Alany striking phenomena can be adduced on the other side to 
proTe the dependence of the body on the mind^n other words 
the ruling influence that the organs of intellect have over the 
remainder of the body. During life we know that the body grows 
and changes without entirely losing its distinctive form and pecu- 
liarities, and we know that step by step with it the mind grows 
and changes without losing iti« character or identity ; but mind 
has no perceivable or demonstrable existence independent of 
matter. 

But, says a Christian, are you prepared then to say chat duU, 
inert matter, can think P Dull, inert matter ! Do you know 
what matter is P Is the electro-magnetic fluid matter ? Is it 
inert and powerless P Is it a spirit ? Is it a God ? Dead, inert 
matter! Have theologians no eyes, no ears ? Do not rivers run 
unceasingly P Do supernatural hands Rupply their sources, or 
eompel their progress to the sea, or is it not rather the material 
properties of water that cause these vigorous actions ? Do not 
the winds blow, and by natural and known causes? Air and 
water, then, are neither immaterial nor inactive, dead or inert. 
Are no changes in progress on the surface of the earth P does the 
■ea not alter the coast, and time and weather change the aspect 
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and straoture of the mountaitu P Ate earthquakes the work of 
devils or gods, or some other members of the supernatural meua- 
gerie? or do thej also furnish proofs that matter is not inert or 
inactive? Ascending to the grander phenomena of nature, 
where or what is the supernatural motive power of the solar sys- 
tem? Is gravity a god ? Gravity is a force existing throughout 
the universe ; we can observe and catalogue its undeviating laws, 
but we cannot explain it, or imagine an origin for it. It f>. In 
the words of an eminent living Christian philosopher, '* "What can 
be said of this force, gravity P Is not this all—that it is an ulti- 
mate fact — an ultimate energy of matter, not to be explained by 
any other P Look at that remote Neptane, bending with litelike 
obedience towards our orb; and read there this truth, that in our 
Sun*8 essence there is an energy to draw the planets towards him, 
primal and ever active. With what other form of expression is 
the phenomenon compatible ? Must we conceive of this force as 
something external^ because of what is termed the inertness of 
matter ? Where or what is this inertness ? Look at that rotting 
leaf, and reckon, if you can, the energies playing within it, with 
a vigour that might weave universes. Behold it working for 
itself another existence, part of its components pressing to cling 
to new organisations, and to evolve their fates, and another to 
take wing and rise aloft, and roll in the air one knows not 
whither,"* 

And what can be said of this human intellect, this mighty 
force, so far above all other intelligences with which we are ac- 
quainted, so grandly distinct from all others, but that it does 
exist P We know not what are the causes of organic life ; what 
is the essential difference between organised and inorganic mat- 
ter ; whether plants have sensations. Who will dare to rule that 
they have not ? The snowdrop closes its petals when a shower 
is impending, while its sister, snugly sheltered beneath a thick 
bush or by a bank, still keeps them expanded. Go, man, observe 
nature more closely— wherever there is life there is intellect. But 
in vain do we seek for the destiny of the individual mind. Man's 

* Dr. Niohol'i Planetary System, 
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CJbtafvrtioo doet iiot,«iid probably never will, penetrate the portal 
of death. Beyond is the Infinite Inyisible, the region of the sub- 
Kniest and traeflt poetry. 

Dnring this life the brain is the instrument or medium of intel- 
Iflct, the mind grows, suffers, and decays with the intellectual 
organs, and manifests the closest sympathy with the whole body ; 
bat who can decide that it does not survive, and fly to other 
ieenes and another state of existence after death P And who can 
decide that it does ? This alone is certain, that whatever changes 
matter may undergo, a substratum must exist throughout which 
is not only indestructible but indivisible. And there is no reason 
to think that corporeal death destroys the Being, all that is certain 
Is a change and a departure. Nature says to every definite form 
and shape in the universe, '* Thou shalt for ever change, thou 
shslt not all die :" but no one can interpret the application of 
those laws to the intellectual and moral powers of a being like 
man. 

Metaphysicians have .been led into the most preposterous ab- 
inrditles, even into denying the existence of matter, into re- 
solving the entire external world into their own consciousness. 
Into Ego ; and they will ever be led into more intricate mazes of 
doubt and darkness, until men learn to have faith and patience — 
fiiith, not in supernatural hypotheses, but faith in the inevitable and 
obvious facts of infinity and eternal change— and patience to wait 
and to work in the confidence of rectitude, without vainly and 
peevishly attempting to cut impracticable knots, which perhaps 
never can be unravelled in this state of existence. 

"With silent scorn we hear the animated tirades and bursts of 
indignant eloquence against the base and grovelling minds of those 
who thus attempt to rob mankind of the glorious promises of the 
gospel. We have shown the incapacity of your Jewish writers to 
teach us ; we have proved their errors and their frauds ; we have 
proved that they fancied they knew, and pretended to know, 
what no man knows to this day : in this nineteenth century their 
^ords are but a solemn gabble. What is the use of your beauti- 
ful, enchanting promises, as you call them, if they are not true ? 
How much worse than useless are they if, by a long train of 
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artificial feelingS) motiyes, and terrors, they lead to false practice 
and neglect of true human interests. Let roan study this world 
and this life, and not speculate on Houris and lakes of brimstone, 
Rationalism is silent where nothing is known, and where error 
and presumption lead to fear, folly, and sluggishness. It teaches 
that this life is no state of probation, but a real existence, to be 
passed boidly, honestly, and wisely, without reference to a pro- 
blematical future after death. It may safely be said, without 
abandoning prudence and foresight, that, every moment of our 
existence, if we walk straightforward, and act well the imme- 
diate present, the future will take care of itself. What we are 
to-day will decide what we shall be to-morrow, here or elsewhere. 
This is certain. Let us try to improve this life, and not to prove 
a life after death. Do not fear the consequences of a true thing 
— do not let any preconceived notions make you gaze with doubt 
and terror along the dark path of future practice to which an un- 
tried principle is tending. Tou are no prophet, none of us are 
prophets : but let us be well assured that Qo had consequence will 
arise from truth, or from any approximation to truth, and no good 
will arise from submission to falsehood. Try a doctrine whether 
it be true or not, but when you have found it to appear true, do 
not draw back from the investigation from alarm as to where it 
will lead you. There is no danger in truth— there is no safety 
in falsehood, not even for women and children. 

But atheism is cold and benumbing ; it kills man's lofty aspi- 
rations, and drags him down to earth! Man's physical strength 
is limited and may be exhausted ; the mental powers of any man 
may be temporarily overworked and rendered useless by intense 
exertion ; every man has only a certain amount of passionate, 
sympathetic, or a£fectionate energy, and these feelings and affec- 
tions may, by superstition or other fiailse systems of culture, be 
diverted into artificial, unnatural, and worthless channels. If a 
man habitually expends his sympathetic energy in weeping over 
a crucifix, kissing saints' relics, yearning after the love of Jesus, 
bemoaning his hardness of heart, praying for grace and holiness, 
and the like, instead of expending it in the animation of earnest 
and true labours of love and progress, of course in time ail earthly 
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matten will, to his perverted and distorted mind, appear baae 
mod contemptible in comparison with the things of Gt>d. The 
Catholic or the Methodist who excites himself to extatic rapture 
or agony, daring his retreat or his reyival, who gloats over his 
meditations on the bliss of heaven or the horrors of heU, can 
have but little sympathy left for the earthly progress of the 
haman race, and will have nought but malignity in his heart 
towards all those who look with indifference or aversion on those 
doctrines and those practices in which he places all his hope, and 
which he believes to be of more importance than anything that 
the earth can afford. " For what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ?" And in proportion to the strength of the super- 
stitioae element will this contempt of worldly and human pro- 
gress pervade the human mind ; and while religions prejudices 
still linger around us, atheism, or devotion to humanity, reality, 
and traUi, will appear cold, cruel, and benumbing, because it will 
not be onderstood. But man must learn to love truth as truth, 
and not to doubt that from truth will spring happiness and beauty 
and glory. 

Unreasoning Bobert Southey, in the midst of his Tory fears 
and prejudices, said, with the instinctive judgment of a generous- • 
hearted poet, '' I am fully convinced that a gradual improvement 
is going on in the world, has been going on from its commence- 
ment, and will continue, till the human race shall attain all the 
perfection of which it is capable in this mortal state." Tes ; the 
progress of improvement will still proceed onwards : men are not 
as wise, not as pure, not as good, not as happy as they are capa- 
ble of being. Europe has been marching on ever since we have 
any record—- each generation advancing, and sometimes, but only 
in localities, apparently retrograding. The invention of printing 
rendered progress more rapid and retrogression impossible. What- 
ever share the Christian religion may have taken in the work of 
civilisation was finished long ago, and will not be disputed here* 
Whether it ought to be called a symptom or a cause of progress 
is unimportant— its errand is done. 
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A SUMMONS IN CONCLUSION. 

*' Les saperstitionS) ces hideases Tiperes, 

Fourmilletit sous nos fronts, oa tout genne est fl^tri) 
NoQS portons dians nos coeors le cadarre ponrri 
De la rengion qui vivait dans nos p^res.'' 

Victar Bugo : *' Let CHtsnta du Greptueule,*'^ No. XXXY. 

An acquaintance with some of the most approved periodical and 
other religious work^ of the last few years, will prore that 
the most active and intelligent priests and professors of va- 
rious sects, have not failed to obserye with alarm and conster* 
nation the rapid increase and formidable aspects of infidelity. 
Although Christian writers have misjudged the causes of this 
morement, have alluded to it* as cursorily as possible, and under- 
rated its extent and importance, they have placed on record many 
tinequiTocal acknowledgments that on this point they are neither 
blind nor indifferent. They see that, whatever form infidelity 
may appear to have taken in bygone rimes, it is not now a mere 
system of negation— that the infidel* is not a mere thoughtless 
Scoffer, fighting for a barren victory, and regardless of the feelings 
and happiness of others ; but that, however fiUse and dangerous 
they may consider his opinions to be, the infidel himself has a bene- 
Tolent object in view, the intellectual enlightenment and social 
amelioration of the human race ; and however extravagant and 
Utopian these objects may seem, they at least show that this 

* Although names invented by opponents cannot inflict any 
feal stigma or disgrace, the term <^ infidel'' cannot willingly be 
accepted by those who reject Christianity ; they have violated no 
promise, they are unfaithful to no engagement in doing so. 
" Atheist," though merely implying a certain negation, is inof- 
fensive. "Rationalist and Rarionalism," which I have very 
often used, are not intended to charge others vrith being irra- 
tional ; but a better term has lately been proposed for adoption— 
Secularist—signifying our belief that roan's whole duty, devotion, 
and service ought to be centred in humanity, and in this life. 
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infidel, atheist, blasphemer, or miBcreant, is not totally selfish, 
insensible, or indifferent, who, in the face of public disadvantages, 
private discoaragement, general execration, and load threats of 
eternal punishment, undauntedly pursues his course, supported 
by a iaitii and a hope. The position of the avowed and active 
enemies of religion has improved in public conidderation, and 
they have been gradually enabled to assume a more aggressive 
sttitode. Unbelievers of every shade of opinion may be observed 
In every rank of society. Doubters, scoffers, and triflers, all of 
them refractory pupils of the Christian priesthood, all witnesses 
of the inefficacious nature of religious instruction, demonstrate 
the waning influence of supernatural motives, and the increasing 
disgust and contempt which they cause even in weak minds* 
Many Christian writers have opportunities of knowing personally, 
or of hearing of the learning and talents, and the decorous and 
useful lives of some distinguished men who deny the truth of 
Christianity, and all can see the calm earnestness, the undeniable 
sincerity, and the bright hopes indicated in their writings. 

The lamentations and denunciations of priests and of the 
devout of every sect, the recent desperate and declining efforts 
to revive religious fervour by the attractions of architecture and 
mediseval decorations, and to restore the authoritative teaching 
of the church, and the exclusive sacramental power of her minis- 
ters, as checks to the growth of ultra Protestantism and TJnita- 
rianism, are symptoms of the unsettled and critical state of the 
public mind on the subject of religion. The flight of the most 
able and earnest of the Tractarian party to Bome, and the actual 
numerous and important conversions to the Catholic faith, when 
contrasted with that *' current of doubt," every day becoming 
more apparent in our English society— ''a current strung in 
learning, crested with genius, strenuous yet calm in progress," * 
go far to prove that there is now but one logical alternative for • 
the earnest truth-seeker, Bomanism or Bationalism, either the 
utter prostration of the reason and the feelings before the autho- 

• Rev. G. Giliillan»s " Second Gallery of Literary Portraits." 
Notice of John Sterling* 

I 2 
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ritative teaching of the visible church, or the submission of the 
imaginative and venerative propensities to the deductions of 
reason, and the inexorable facts of infinite nature. ProtestantiBm 
and Unitarianism are vain attempts at compromise, impracticable 
plans for reconciling reason with religion, ancient ignorance and 
credulity with modem science and love of truth. Protestants 
reject the authoritative interpretation of the written and unwritten 
law by an unbroken succession of priests irom the time of the 
apostles, and profess to place their entire confidence in a book, 
for which they claim divine inspiration, while they allow of its 
interpretation by private judgment. In this they are as unrea- 
sonable and imprudent as a legislature would be, which should 
publish laws for a nation's guidance, and although the simplest 
document frequently contains passages that will bear different 
senses, should permit their interpretation by each man's private 
judgment-^i course which could lead to nothing but senseless 
confusion and anarchy. And it is undeniable that the Protestant 
rule of ftkith has produced this effect. Protestants are split into 
innumerable sects ; the most foolish and revolting doctrines have 
been drawn by private judgment from the Bible, and defended by 
its language ; doctrines generally deemed fundamental to Chris* 
tianity have been rejected, and their rejection justified by an 
appesd to scripture ; while some religionists, calling themselves 
Christians, asserting the inspiration of the Bible, and exercising 
the Protestant right of private judgment, have pared away every 
peculiarity of Christian theology, until it is difficult to perceive 
in what they differ from mere Deists. No Protestant church 
can, or does, lay claim to infallibility, yet the institution of Om- 
nipotence must be infallible, or it is nothing.* 

*' "We have become convinced," says the Catholic, " by the 
exercise of our reason, that God has made a revelation of his 
will to mankind ; we know that God is invariable, and that there 

* The timid, incoherent, and impotent claim advanced by some 
of the Anglican High Church party, is contradicted by their ac- 
knowledgment of corruptions in the doctrine and worship of the 
church before the Beformation. How did these come into an 
in&llible church ? 
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ean be bat ODe truth. We therefore arrive at the conclusion that 
God must have appointed a church to be the depository and wit- 
ness of that truth, and a guide to his people to the end of the 
world. And what can be more reasonable, when once the truth 
of the Christian revelation is ascertained, than to submit our 
reason to the guidance and teaching of that church which we 
believe God himself to have appointed, just as we submit to that 
erudite and authorised body who interpret and administer the 
eivil laws of the land P Imagine the state of a country where 
there were no judges, and where every man claimed the right of 
construing the law according to his own reason and conscience 1 
Yet this is what Protestantism proclaims with respect to the law 
of God. Its original principle is that of private judgment, of the 
right of each man to take the scriptures, and adopt the meaning 
and light which they reflect upon his mind as the religion of 
Christ. We have had three hundred years' experience of Pro* 
testantism, and it is now sufficiently certain that the Bible is no 
public treasury from which every earnest student can draw har- 
monious oracles of faith and morals. God's truth is one, but no 
man can enumerate the shades and varieties of faith caused by 
the Protestant rule. Every sect, however, has found it necessary 
to throw restraints, in the shape of written creeds, over the pri- 
Tate judgment of its own adherents. These two principles, of 
private judgment and fundamental doctrines, are positively con- 
tradictory and incompatible. How can you make a man free to 
read the scriptures and judge for himself, and yet tie him down 
to your Augsburg Confession, Westminster Catechism, or Thirty- 
nine Articles ? What kind of freedom is this, and what kind of 
authority is this P Tou invite me to desert the Catholic faith by 
a proclamation uf freedom, only,- as it now seems, to insert my 
neck in the yoke which you have framed. You give with one 
hand and take away with the other. Tou are in contradiction 
with yourselves, and adopt a principle which is destructive of 
every doctrine of your own systems, and which at the same time 
deprives you of the right of correcting and calling back those 
who wander from your arbitrary standard of orthodoxy. And 
thus it is that all those persons who go in the direction of Bation- 
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alism, go on the first principle of Protestantism, and all those 
who see the necessity of an anthoritatiTe guide and teacher, one 
after another come bacli: to the Catholic Church." 

And Catholicism is achieving conquests of no inconsiderable 
importance ; not among the poor and unlearned, bat in the ranks 
of the clergy, and the most cultiyated and accomplished classes 
of the laity. No one -ventures to accuse them of unworthy mo- 
tives ; the clei^ quit their benefices and fellowships, many a 
tender tie is painfully severed by the conscientious deserters of 
Protestantism, but they dare not pause ; they see that the prin- 
ciple of private judgment, the exercise of human reason, must 
inevitably throw them into the grasp of ** infidelity"^a ridicu- 
lous, painted phantom, whose imaginary features and attributes 
have arisen from superstitious ignorance and fear, and priestly 
skill in calomny, but to them a horrible reality, a monster of 
pride, cruelty, and license. No sooner do they find that they 
are approaching this dreaded chimera than they fly without closer 
examination, and casting human reason beneath their feet, rush 
into the dungeon of Rome as their only refuge. They are equally 
afraid of remaining quietly and patiently in the dark, and of 
boldly gazing into the light of day, and can find repose and con- 
solation only in the dull glimmer of that nursery-prison, where 
they can be amused and excited, quieted and reassured in every 
paroxysm of terror and doubt by the scarecrows for the devil, the 
pass-tickets for heaven and hell, and all the tawdry paraphernalia 
of the infallible church. Rationalists need not fear the progress 
of Catholicism. It is one painful symptom of a curative process. 
The fear of the priest-begotten monster, infidelity, is filling the 
Papal dungeon at one door, but reason and science are emptying 
it at the other. While one convert delivers himself up bound to 
Rome, ten Christians become sceptics thtough the impossibility 
of reconciling Christian doctrines, Bible history, and Bible mo- 
rality, with civilised morals and modem science. 

Religious controversialists of every shade of opinion are now 
co-operating in a very striking manner ; all their arguments tend 
to the destruction of Christianity. Oar Catholic friends demon- 
strate most effeotoally that Protestantism, logically carried oat^ 
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«bIj iMd to infiddlty ; while PraCestent p«rtiiaaa uti bit- 
toriant render TalnaUe aasistanoe in exyoaiBg the omdty, firaodi 
CKtortioB, liei, and Joggling, which have in past and present agee 
Veen foond neoeesary bj the infallible Chnroh to keep herself im 
wevking condition and eke out the omnipotenee of her ever* 
pTeeent Lord.* 

Bationalism is receiTing its arowed and its oonoealed recraitt 
from all the Proteetant aeots, and in a lesi degree from the Church 
of Borne. The specifio and notoriona unscmpaloasneBa of that 
Church if eaneing a mofe or leei secret bat increasing defection 
wherever she is best known, and even in England, where her 
practice is neoessarilj more guarded and moderate. Bat, on the 
whole, there is no fiiith so diffioalt to escape from as the Catholio, 
because its fandamental principle is the onlj reasonable one, sup- 
posing the Christian rsTelation to be trae, and because its entire 
system of education and discipline is compact, consistent, watoh- 
fbl, and Inexorable. 

The Aoglican Church has for many years beheld with helpless 
wonder and horror the numerous desertions from her ranks to 
those of Rome and Bationalism ; she has straggled fitintly 
againet both movements, but has at last been roused to a scream 
of rage and alarm at the recent Papal aggmsioD, outward and 
▼isible sign of Catholio suooess. Conscious of her innate weak- 
ness, she calls for the aid of the secular arm. Perhaps the 
Church may ask for renewed coerciTO measures to put down the 
enemies of all religion, when Rationalism has become more ener- 
getic and more conspioaous. That will be one of her last con- 
▼ulsions, and the time may not be so &r distant as the outward 
appearance of society might lead the superficial observer to 
suppose. 

Society swarms with concealed unbdievers, some compelled, or 
strongly urged, by their necessities to hide their obnozioas 
opinions, others held back by a wish to be neutral and respeotable, 

* ** And lo I I am with you alway, even unto the end of tbt 
world " Matthew, chap, xxviii., verse 20. A text much relied 
OB by the Catholics. 
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or by the ioflnenoe of that short-sighted and dangeroasparadoz^that 
religion, although nntroe, is useM as a means of inculcating 
morality and restraining men firom Tice and yiolence, and that 
therefore it would he imprudent to disavow or attack it. They 
have perhaps observed that irreligious and democratic principles 
are very frequently found together, they have always believed 
that democracy must produce violence and ruin ; and they think 
religion an indispensable barrier against anarchy and license, 
and, in short, '* that it keeps the people quiet." Surely a falsity, 
and a decaying folsity, must form a sorry defence against any 
danger. Better try to build up something more solid while there 
is yet time. And what is to be shut out by this barrier of 
wholesome superstition ? Bemocracy P Impossible ! Often as 
religion has tried to check the advance of science and liberty, it 
has never sacoeeded. When the people is fit for real self- 
government it will assume it. Democracy is coming, and , instead 
of lamenting and fearing it, and thwarting it, it would be better 
to make ready for it, to accept it, and to guide it. Christianity 
cannot keep oat democracy, but it now remains the chief obstacle 
to the vigorous prosecution of such a system of education and 
moral culture as shall erect a really substantial barrier against 
the unfettered passions, the burning desires and ignorant hopes 
of a revolutionised and untaught populace, and gradually prepare 
the nation, without convulsion or violence, for the peaceful 
acknowledgment and exercise of democratic power, for the go- 
vernment of the wisest and the best. 

Bat what, it is asked, have the denial and rejection of the 
Christian faith to do with social peace and safety, and with the 
progress of mankind ? Would it not, on the contrary, be a dan- 
gerous experiment to risk the destruction of the long-established 
motives, sanctions, and terrors, by which a harmless superstition 
restrains the ignorant from crime P Would it not be cruel to 
deprive those whose lives are miserable thjroagh extreme poverty, 
injustice, or disease, of the consolations and hopes which Chris- 
tianity affords ? In exactly the same manner it was urged by an 
Edinburgh reviewer, that some falsities and some errors were 
eminently beneficial to society, and that troth was not always 
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feTOvrable to Tirtne. '* In the greater events of life," says the 
reviewer, '' how often might the value of erroneous belief be felt ! 
If, for example, it were a superstition of every mind that the 
morderer, immediately on the perpetration of his guilt, must 
himself expire by sympathy, a new motive would be added to the 
side of virtue ; and the only circumstance to be regretted would 
be, not that the falsehood would produce effect, since that effect- 
would be only serviceable, but that perhaps the good effect would 
not be of long duration, as it would be destroyed for ever by the 
lashnesA of the first daring experimenter. The visitation of the 
murderer by the nightly ghost, which exists in the superstitions 
of so many countries, and which forms a great part of that com- 
plex and unanalysed horror with which the crime continues to be 
considered after the belief of the superstition itself has ceased, 
has probably been of more service to mankind that the truths of 
all the sermons that have been preached on the corresponding 
prohibition in the Decalogue." The dangerous error contained 
in this passage, and supported with some ingenuity and at con- 
siderable length by the reviewer, has been exposed and refuted 
by Samuel Bailey, in the note to his '* Essays on the Formation 
and Publication of Opinions ;" a few sentences will show how 
clearly and convincingly. " The writer most have had strange 
Tiews of the nature of the human mind, and have made little use 
of the lessons to be gathered from the history of the race, to sup- 
pose, what is necessarily implied in his argument, that a gross 
error could exist independent and insulated, deprived of all its 
pernicious relations and accompaniments, stripped of its powei* in 
every way, except in that particular direction which he has 
chosen to imagine. He seems to have fallen into the common 
practice of looking only at a single direct and immediate conse- 
quence of the error, unconscious of the necessity of expanding his 
view over the whole circle of its influence and connections. A 
single appeal to our own consciousness, a single glance at our 
fellow-men suffices to show that one doctrine is necessarily con- 
nected with other doctrines ; that when one truth is established, 
other dependent truths spring up around it ; that, for any given 
error to prevail, a number of other errors must prevail at the same 
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time. TiAs is the reason, omTersally applicable, why error, 
taking in the whole of its concomitants and consequences, never 
can be beneficial. It never can have a preponderance of good 
effects, becaose its existence implies related, collateral, co-ordinate 
errors, and is incompatible with that completeness of knowledge 
and perfection of reason, which are indispensable to the highest 
degree of human happiness.'' 

'* To all these considerations it may be added that a morality 
founded on the exhibition of false consequences to the imagina- 
tion is insecure and unstable. The delusion is constantly open 
to suspicion and exposure. The imputed consequences are often 
obscurely felt, if not clearly seen, to be fictitious, and a degree 
of practical scepticism is induced, which destroys their influence 
on the conduct without replacing it by motives of a higher, 
because of a more rational, character." 

The artificial maintenance of an effete religion by the more en- 
lightened members of society, for the alleged purpose of the 
moral restraint of the ignorant, can in fact only be consistently 
defended by those who advocate, in the words of the author whom 
we have just quoted, *' the profound policy of those mothers, who 
raise up dark and dismal images of dustmen, beggars, chimney- 
sweeps, and other nursery bugbears, to enforce their authority 
over unmanageable children." Doubtless a child may sometimes 
be restrained from disobedience by this clumsiest species of mys- 
terious intimidation ; possibly a man may sometimes be deterred 
from crime by the fear of hell ; but, to bring the question to the 
shortest issue, are these the most powerful and efficient motives 
for correct conduct (it cannot be said for virtuous action), and if 
not, do they not preclude the introduction of more perfect moral 
discipline 1 A Christian parent would feel alarmed at the bare 
idea of scientific and rational instruction in morality, at any 
motives being supplied for well-doing except the love of God and 
the fear of damnation ? such a system of moral culture would be 
stigmatised as Pagan or atheistical. 

All Christian moral teaching is diluted and adulterated with 
superstitious dogmata; and indeed, excepting mere desultory 
and lifeless precepts, Christianity does not, and oannot sanction 
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aiij mttempti at inouloating the reasonableDeas, the joy, and the 
beanty of Tirtue ; and its doctrines of faith and repentance are 
Qtteilj destraotive of the true motives of action which, when 
oleariy understood and habitually learned by the chiidj will malce 
the man good and happy. Children who have been taught that 
sin is to be avoided in order to please an invisible and incompre* 
hensible God, and at the same time that faith and repentance 
will blot out all their sins, will not be well prepared to withstand 
any strong temptation to pleasant or profitable wickedness, while 
a aimilar temptation would hardly be felt by a man, whose con« 
science and will had been carefully and scientifically formed and 
fortified. There is no inherent depravity in human nature ; man's 
propensities and desires can be made subordinate to his reasoning 
and reflective powers, and naturally tend more to good than to 
evil. Men can be taught and habituated in childhood to be vir- 
tuous, more uniformly and more easily than they can be educated 
in London to be professional thieves totally devoid of compunc- 
tion, and in Hindostan to be religious plunderers and assassins 
without remorse or repentance. But what effect can be produced 
by the mere barren rules of morality, enforced by such unnatural, 
artificial motives as religion ofifers, and attenuated by the doctrines 
of faith and repentance to a very unimportant position ? Con- 
tradictory as are the doctrines of the various Christian churches, 
they all concur in teaching, with more or less emphasis on dif- 
ferent points, that the attainment of an implicit, humble faith in 
some particular doctrines, and an attendance on certain religious 
observances, are the first objects for human consideration ; that of 
ourselves we can do no good action ; that good works spring from 
&ith by the grace of God, and that even then they are in his sight 
but as *' filthy rags ;" and that without the necessary faith virtue 
has the nature of sin. And it must ever be so ; Christianity, and 
all other religions, must exalt faith, and must depreciate virtue, 
otlierwise they could not support the claim, which each of them 
advances, of the only divinely-appointed road to holiness and to 
heaven being through a belief in their doctrines. 

'* Knowledge of truth is essential to correctness of practice ;** 
truth is the foundation of all virtue and happiness ; there is but 
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one cause of misery — error ; all crimes may be redaced to one- 
lying. Since those two great epoclis in European history, the 
invention of printing and the Beformation, science and general 
knowledge have rapidly advanced, with a decided improvement 
in morals and a vast loss of faith ; the moral standard of the 
present day, and the morals of educated men, are higher than 
they have ever been in any period of strong religious fervour. 

This is not a period of religious fervour. Even if religion has 
been useful as a means of ** keeping the people quiet," and of 
inculcating morality, it is most certain that the age of faith has 
passed away — the Beformation destroyed it; and religion has 
now become unnatural and distasteful to a large majority in all 
classes of society. Religious education produces many more 
sceptics than devotees, and to the doctrines of Christianity the 
mass of professing believers now give merely a languid acquies- 
cence. There are sincerely devout, and there are enthusiasti- 
cally religious, and there are outrageously fanatical men among 
all classes and under every denomination ; but these are very few 
when compared with the respectably lukewarm and sceptical, the 
fashionably and recklessly indifferent, and the rapidly increasing 
number of unbelievers. *' There is one sin," said Rowland Hill, 
** that destroysnts millions— levity ;" in other words, religion will 
not bear levity now-a-days : the slightest dereliction in religious 
observances, a very short cessation of the religious excitement, 
any indulgence in joking on doctrinal or scriptural subjects, leads 
the modem Christian to scepticism or indifference, both of them 
conditions of mind most fatal to morality and happiness. Con- 
tented scepticism too often involves a loathsome selfishness. 
From some minds the baneful effects of discarded superstition are 
never thoroughly eradicated; no definite system, no visible 
teachers of Rationalism are available for their guidance or assist- 
ance, and scepticism leaves them without efficient motives to vir- 
tuous action, and blinds them to their true duties and interests. 

At the present time, the great coming event in the progress of 
mankind is the destruction of faith in the Christian superstition, 
an event which will bring many other events in its train. Every 
religious revolution has always involved many other changes of 
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opinion which were neither anticipated nor intended. Will those 
among onr ruling classes who can see what is passing before their 
eyes, take no part in the movement against religion? Will they 
still stand aloof? Will they leave the work entirely to men 
whose knowledge, experience, and judgment they are constaDtly 
declaring to be inferior to their own— whose operations they 
sometimes profess to fear, and sometimes to ridicule — whose influ- 
ence is almost entirely confined to the working classes, from whom 
they have sprung, or among whom they are reduced almost exclu- 
sively to labour? For although there are perhaps at present 
more sceptics and infidels among the higher raoks, yet it is hardly 
possible to point to three avowed and active opponents of religion 
among them. Numbers are standing still in scepticism or con- 
cealed unbelief, and educating their children, merely on account 
of its respectability, in a superstition which they secretly despise. 
This treachery, this general insincerity of mind, will lead to no 
good for those of whom it is the characteristic. 

While the numerous unbelievers in the higher classes are, in 
the education of their children, and in their own profession and 
behaviour, doing their best to perpetuate a system which they 
believe to be false, they are also perpetuating the deadly habit of 
hypocrisy and falsehood for the sake of respectability : a certain 
number of their children will become sincerely religious and op- 
posed to progress ; a larger number will become sceptics, scofifers, 
and trifiers, though still preserving an outward disguise of reli- 
gion, and without a faith or a hope beyond their apparent indi- 
yidual and immediate interests. It is by the concealment of the 
few that the many, who are dependent on the few for enlighten- 
ment, wander recklessly, or lie down to sleep, in contented or 
despairing scepticism. The few are the governing miuds, the 
acknowledged or unacknowledged, conscious or uncouscious 
leaders of opinion; the many will follow wherever these lead. 

If the present ruling classes will stand still, will check or con<* 
ceal the progress of their convictions, and stifle that doubt which 
is man's instinctive homage to outraged or neglected reason, they 
will soon find themselves behind the age. For what are the more 
intelligent of the working classes, the leaders of opinion among 
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them, doing all this time P Thej are edacatiiig themseWet and 
their children, they are shaking off religion, they are attacking 
religion, scepticism and hypocrisy are becomisg more and more 
abhorred among them, and thas enlightenment is increasing and 
spreading, and will increase and spread erer more and more 
rapidly. What is enlightenment P Not elegant accomplish- 
ments — ^not scholarship— (there were as good scholars among our 
ancestors as among ns) not science, nor all of these. Enlighten* 
ment proceeds from the cnltivation and employment of, and oonfi* 
dence in, reason, and is erinoed by abandonment and hatred of 
falsities, and by submission and obedience to the facts and laws 
of nature ; and this knowledge is power. The Norman barons 
who signed the Magna Charta were more ignorant than the me- 
chanics of to-day ; what if the mechanics of to-morrow should be 
more enlightened than the English barons and landlords of their 
time P Who wonld be the mlers then, and who would obey P 

The greatest symptoms of weakness and decay in our present 
ruling classes are visible in their too prevalent habit of sneering 
at earnestness and sincerity, and their fretful desire to be allowed 
to remain in their accustomed conventional routine. But not- 
withstanding the deficiencies and redundancies of the ordinary 
plans of education, the rich, as a class, are undoubtedly more moral 
than the great mass of uneducated labourers, because they know 
more and want less. It is when we compare their lives, princi- 
ples, and aspirations with those of the educated and thinking 
labourers, that we see their great inferiority, and can estimate 
what, with their enormous advantages, they might be. The pri- 
vations and bitterness of heart of the poor, the vices and degra^ 
dation of the lowest and utterly destitute, exist principally 
because the rich do not know enough, because they have not the 
true motives to make them apply theriiselves to their greatest 
interest and duty, and their most refined enjoyment, the physical 
and moral improvement of the great human brotherhood. Scep- 
ticism blinds them as to where progress is tending ; and if a 
genuine faith in Christianity remains, it does but serve to render 
the blindness more complete, and to misdirect benevolent ener^ 
gies. 



i 
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CSall tkem by what names joa please, there must be ranks and 
diTisioos among men. *' Equality is a chimera, fraternity is a 
fiMt." We ore all brothers, and are mutually dependent upon 
C08 another for our happiness : let the higher ranks bestir tbem- 
•alves, shake off their ennui, look aroond them, give up sneering 
at, or fearing tmth, and show that they are the elder brothers of 
the poor. If the present mling classes cannot do this, if they 
eannot prove themselves stronger, wiser, and better than their 
brethren, if they cannot take an active part in the progress of the 
Bation, then they cannot mach longer retain their position. The 
people are educating themselves, and the time will come when 
they will be governed only by those who are well approved as the 
wisest and best. 

It is not safe to stand still any longer. The spirit and temper 
of the age in general warn us that the present state of things is 
instable and dangerous. While commerce and capital have 
enormously increased, there has been no corre4>ponding diminu'* 
tion in the privations and distress of the labouring classes ; and 
the elegant taste and luxury of the higher ranks, together with 
the diffusion of cheap knowledge and free inquiry among the 
people, have only served to render more wide, more distinct, and 
more hateful, the great gulf between the rich and the poor. The 
labouring classes are becoming every day more conscious of their 
degraded position and of their power, they are discussing the 
first principles of morals and politics ; it needs but the spark 
which a thousand circumstances might produce, and the mine 
would explode. Bloodshed, rapine, anarchy, despotism, who can 
tell what might arise from that war, which England has never 
yet seen^ the war between the '^ two nations," the rich and the 
poor? There may be no reason to be alarmed for to-day, or to- 
morrow ; but if we are wise we shall guard against it while we 
have time, and casting off scepticism and hypocrisy, and putting 
&ith in truth and in humanity, try to fuse the " two nations" 
into one. Truth unveiled will beget more troths. Can any one 
still seek for safety in a false thing P When a people has risen, 
wrathful and desperate, with all its vague, indefinite desires and 
hopes, it is not religion that will stay its fury. Religion oooe had 
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a strong influence over human actions, as much with a bad ten- 
dency as with a good one, but history has shown us, in many- 
frightful scenes, that an exasperated populace, unrestrained by 
powerful and enlightened leaders, will not hesitate long to throw 
ofif all their religious, and all their human scruples, and to plunge 
into the most revolting horrors and excesses. In those madden- 
ing days they are like soldiers after the storming of a fortress — 
and religion has taught them that all sins can be expiated with 
penitence and prayer. It is not, then, to Christianity, even if reli- 
gious fervour could be revived , and if it were possible that a 
falae thing could be a good thing, that we must look for a solution 
of our difficulties. The age of &ith has passed away, and 
Christianity is now a mere obstruction, the mother of scepticism, 
hypocrisy, and malignity. 

Something has been done of late years, and much more planned 
and attempted, in the great work of erecting a barrier of sympathy 
and mutual confidence against any sudden uprising of the labour- 
ing against the ruling classes of society ; and in the present day 
the movement manifests a hopeful degree of life and vigour. 
Thus it is that a few active and benevolent men have demonstrated 
practically that it is possible, without any loss, and even with a 
profit to the speculator, to add comforts and decencies to the pool 
man's lot, by extending to him the benefits of the capital, science, 
and experience, which his unremitting, patient toil has enabled 
society to accumulate. And here, doujstless, is the germ of 
greater things. But Christianity obstructs its complete develop- 
ment, and cramps and confines both the sphere of action and the 
means of benevolence. 

Christianity, teaching that this world is only a state of proba- 
tion, and that all our thoughts ought to be centred in the world 
to come, has abstracted men's minds from true justice and pru- 
dence, from sound, practical, and useful charity, to fix them on 
faith, grace, regeneration, prayers, sermons, and sacraments. It 
has taught the rich to try and feed the poor with tracts and new 
churches instead of bread ; to try and teach them religion, which 
now-a-days they cannot and will not learn, instead of teaching 
them morality and useful knowledge, which they can and will 
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leanu The wnngliog and opposing claims of religiout sects 
impede and delaj the progress of everj scheme for increased 
education. Christianity has taaght the religious rich to squander 
their hundreds of thousands eyeiy year on missions and mission- 
aries, in futile endeavours to persuade hostile and distant aliens 
to exchange their barbarous mythologies for our elaborate and 
eiTilised superstitions. It is both wonderful and distressing that 
even under the influence of the most exalted religious excite- 
ment, any one should prefer the pleasure of listening to the pious 
exaggerations and fictions of missionaries and Exeter Hall 
orators, to that derived from the contemplation of improvements, 
however small, in the comforts, morals, and happiness of our 
dear countrymen at home. Not one of the numerous religious 
societies for home purposes, with all their additional curates, 
scripture readers, city missionaries, millions of Bibles, prayer 
books and tracts, nor all of them combined, can be statistlcallj 
shown to have effected anything in reducing the annual amount 
of crime and misery in the entire period since their formation. 

Tet religionists of all sorts are constantly asking us, " How 
will your system work in the crowded ranks of society P Will 
you trust your lives and property to the custody of men who don't 
believe in a future state of rewards and punishments P The most 
transcendent speculations* into what you call the eternal laws and 
&cts of nature, the inscrutable future, and the dependence of the 
future upon the present, will never make men moral. It would 
be the extremest imbecility to place any &ith in such visionary, 
shadowy motives and sanctions.'^ Quite true, or in any other 
speculations into the invisible, or in any code of moral precepts ; 
the less we talk about moral philosophy, moral sanctions, ideals 
of virtue, and the like, the better. Let us have less talk and 
more work. Man is wise or stupid, good or base, from his or- 
ganisation and education, from induced habits, from the surround- 
ings of his youth, and from human examples, and not from specu- 
lations, the meanings of which he perhaps cannot begin to grasp 
until his character is well-nigh formed. Beligions have never 
governed morals ; on the contrary, religions have always bent 
and accommodated themselves to the state of morals ; new dis- 

K 
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peiuatioBS of religion Lave grown out of aooomplished changes 
in moral ideas. The Christian religion, having now grown qihe 
incredible, is at present a noxious immoral agent, both from its 
producing eveiy day more and more of scepticism and hypocrisy, 
and also from the baneful influence of the false feeling and ob« 
stnictive tendencies induced by real faith which may be observed 
both in public and private life; the miserable misdirection of 
benevolent energies, and of the most brilliant talents ; the ma- 
lignant, jealous, and unsocial temper of all sects towards each 
oUier ; and a still more fatal religious delusion, that fllnggish 
endurance and permission of wrong and misery, from a vain ex* 
pectation of tSod's aid in God's good time, and a sicUy hope t>f 
compensation in the dream-begotten heaven and heil tjf a future 
life. 

A very short period of open and earnest wtyric would soon 
change the aspect of society with regard to religion. The scale 
of unbelief is filling, and a hair will soon make Christianity Ido'k 
the beam. But the present extensire system of disgmse and 
timidity must be speedily abandoned. It must cease : a large 
and increasing body cannot continue for «ver to plagr fbe hypo- 
crite in word and deed and life. When that nnlmown sfSmulut 
shall occur to induce the myriads of concealed nnbelievers, and 
more especially those in the higber classes, to declare dteir tinbe* 
lief, the last and mortal struggle of Christianity in England will 
commence. It is impossible to fiiresee what that inevitaUe 
stimulus win be, but in all probability any attempt at '^ renewsA 
of perFccntion for opinions would act as such with great effect. 

The most healthy and hopeful symptom in the nrorlnd character 
of our higher classes is their intolerable enmti,* What Is the cause 
of this ennui, but the total absence of a faiith and an object inKfe P 
Are there no young men among them who will try t^ noveland de- 
licious excitement of being brave and true, and of woridng? IJcft 
us hope that candour and honesty on this subject may oome into 
iksliion ; for if a sufficient number, a very smt^ nmnber, <of those 
who are placed in an indi^pendent position will delay no longer to 

* Carlyle's Latter-Day Pamplilets: JesnitiBm, p. 81. 
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tak» a loyal part in the progress of trath, the movement will soon 
•pcead. Those who would still wish to stand stiU must learn that 
the world will not stand still ; they must learn that the light of 
genias, the results of science are no longer in the exclusive pos- 
session of a class — that the people no longer form their opinions 
^y proxy, but think for themselves — and that, though they may 
have thought religion a good thing ** to keep the people q^uiet," 
the people are beginning to find out that it is not in any respect 
• good thing, but has become an incredible thing, a false, mis- 
chievous, obstructive thing, and must be disavowed and aban« 
doned. These revolutions of opinion, and especially of religious 
epinioa, have always more in them than at first appears.* Chris- 
tianity, once a green and flourishing tree, is now sapless, pithless, 
and rotten, nothing but the bark is left ; it totters to and fro. 
Let thinking men quit its shade lest it crush them in its fall. 
Let all help to make it fiUl in a safe direction. Each man can do 
hiipait. 

Many men can do most valuable service by showing that they 
are neither afraid nor ashamed to confess their unbelief, so as to 
set an example and give confidence to the timid and the wavering, 
and protection to those who are poor and dependent. They must 
fear no danger from the truth itself, although there will always 
be people who will inquire in trembling acceuts, '^ Where it will 
all lead to ?" We cannot prophesy ; but where will lying and 
hypocrisy lead to? 

nationalism must become the acknowledged tenet of a power- 
ful party, composed of all classes, which will make the movement 
against religion its own, mould it with all its concomitant truths 
into fornif and will use it vigorously in promoting the extension 

* *^ All the epoch forming revolutions of the Christian world, 
the revolutions of 'religion, and with them the civil, social, and 
domestic habits of the nations concerned, have coincided with the 
rise and fiill of metaphysical systems. So few are the minds tbftt 
really govern the aac'hioe of society, and so inoomparably more 
nunverous and important are the indirect consequences of things 
than their foreseen and direct effects." — S. T. Coleridge : 
'* Statesman's Manual, a Lay Sermon.'' 
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of knowledge and mond cnlttire among the people, and of harrao- 
niooslj fdsing all elasees into a trne brotherhood, with a common 
sentiment and a common interest. We need not be precipitate, 
even in imagination ; let ns not be persuaded to beliere in nniyer- 
sal enlightenment l^ rapid impulses. And yet this is a won- 
drous age, an age of terrible aotivitj : what was slowly effected 
in former days may now be, as it were, at once brought to matu- 
rity by the fervent spirit and almost illimitable power of associa- 
tion and combination, and by the irresistible force of those mighty 
agents, the Press and the Bail« The latent strength of our caase 
is incalcalable, and will soon make itself felt when once the 
shameful disguise is thrown off. How long could the present 
social ostracism be pursued against aTOwed unbelievers, if the 
words '^I am not a Christian '^ were calmly and gently, but 
firmly, pronounced, not obtrusiyely paraded, in the drawing-room, 
the court of justice, and the senate, whenever passing event 
called ftr such an expression of opinion from a candid and honest 
man ? How long could the Christian superstition enjoy its gal- 
vanic life in England, if every man whose heart and intellect 
revolted irom it were henceforward to ndse his voice and pen to 
denounce and to abolish it P And in the speedy destruction and 
abolition of its influence lies our only hope of peaceable and har- 
monious progress. 

Verily it is a portentous sight to see how every day the sneer* 
ing indolence, the luxurious and ignoble egotism of the aristo- 
cracy, become more apparent and more obstinate—how among the 
trading classes the scramble for money becomes every day more 
desperate and unscrupulous— and how the working men, without 
appreciable improvement in their physical conditions, are becom- 
ing more enlightened, more earnest, more loving, and more hope- 
ful. If, as some unimpasdoned observers are. beginning to think, 
the working class alone possesses the sentiment of progress (the 
two other classes having sunk respectively into passive and active 
selfishness), if the working men alone are busy in sowing the 
seeds of progress, then it would seem certain that when the 
harvest comes they alone will be able to reap it. And in such a 
case will the harvest be peaceably gathered ? No ; selfish ob- 
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gtmotiTeDeii, the resnlt of loog-oonoealed soepdoisin, will have 
then grown blacker and more hatefal firom its contrast with an 
enlarged and more diffused enlightenment; while the generous 
and Tivifying sentiment of progress will have given beauty, con- 
fidence, and calmness to the people— that mighty giant, now Just 
beginning to find that it has an articulate voice, and still to the 
eareless and indifferent observer so crooked, unsightly, and apa- 
thetic. And with a sharp and terrible struggle, and doubtful 
immediate results, if violent opposition should force on a prema- 
ture collision, or with contemptuous trampling under foot, if the 
time be fully arrived, the blind sham-rulers will be swept from 
their high places, and the true leaders of the people assume their 
legitimate position. 

Let those who have eyes to see, and ears to hear the anomalies, 
injustices, difficulties, and dangers of society in this day, make 
np their minds to an absolute recognition of the utter impossi- 
bility of truth being really dangerous, and of even temporary 
safety bdng found in fiilsity. It has been forcibly said by the 
writer of a recent able and thoughtful work:* '^ Successful 
methods are always genuine, sincere. The a£Eairs of the universe 
are not carried on by a system of benign double dealing. In 
nature's doings all things show their true qualities, exert what- 
ever of influence is really in them. It is manifest that a globe, 
built up partly of semblances instead of facts, would not be long 
on this side chaos. And it is certain that a community, com- 
posed of men whose acts are not in harmony with their inner- 
most beliefs, will be equally unstable. To know in our hearts 
that some proposed measure is essentially right, and yet to say by 
our deeds that it is not right, will never prove really beneficiaL 
Society cannot prosper by lies." 

Safety and success can only arise from a '' manifestation of 
honest opinions " sufficiently extensive and powerful to perform 
the work of progress in peace. We are just arriving at that 
period when the entire religious question can be discussed, and a 
revolution of opinion commenced without bloodshed or violenooi 

* Social Statics, p. 471* By Herbert Spencer, 
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peilui^ wiUMmt aoj gOTenunental iaterfeieoee, and eertainlj 
witboitl any Ssar of a ekeek from that quarter. Peisecutioii ma j 
ntaid new doctrines in their inCuioj, bat it stimulates their 
giowth and fpseads them abroad when they hare onoe taken deep 

900t« 

Yes, tiM tine haa oosm for aetion, there is no longer any pre- 
text or SKCBW for foar, and tjhere is modi danger in delay. The 
people are now inquiring and thinbing for themselyes; many 
tremendous questions of social policy demand a solution ; horrors 
and miseries blot and disgrace our ciTilisation, requiring not that 
partial mitigation by public and private charity which really 
ensmes their oontinnance, but utter removal by new arrange- 
ments of our industrial system. The people are eager for instmo- 
tion, they are still more eager for sympathy. How is it that 
nought but a Tiolent revolution fonns the distant hope and beacon 
of so many of the poor P How is it that the rich are termed 
their enemies ? How is it that some men, dangerous from their 
moral and mental incapacity and want of culture, obtatn a hear- 
ing and an influence among the working classes, although they 
obscure their spailc of truth and right with a foul yapoor of in- 
vective and calumny, and misdirect the generous discontent of 
the poor, without being able to give force or shape to the various 
visionary schemes which they propound P Because the best 
among the labouring class are now sufficiently elevated and en- 
lightened to know the cruel, hopeless hardness of their lot ; they 
know that honest, detennined industry ought to ensure success 
and honour for lift, and not a bare and precarious subsisteDce 
while bodily vigour remains^ and a workhouse-prison in old age. 
They know and feel tha« they ought to be sympathised with by all 
men, whatever their station, as men and brothers, and not as 
children or slaves, to be petted and dry nursed, or beaten and 
coerced into submission, obedience, and (!) content. They accept 
the only sympathy that is offered them on terms that are not in- 
sulting, they accept the only political and social instruction that 
\m offered them. Although they are quick at recognising what is 
good and practicable, they most take what they can get. 

All the old political parties appear to be breaking up \ progress 
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halts for ti iffinoiple and a fkith. Aa long at vw ara morlag on 
tiiere can be no da&ger, no time, no room, no eaodse fir rev^la* 
tionary convulsions. In order to more on faarmoiiioiMlj and 
peaceably two piiaoiplM mnit be adopted :— 1. That tmXh is mi« 
mixed good, and all imtrotk wmixed erO* 3. Tiuit oar dotj 
and devotion here are to humanity, and to hnmanity wHj, And 
he who has mastered these two axiome, and still Teiirains from 
loyally accepting them as the guiding motives of his life, is more 
or less of a coward and a traitor. 

But how are we to get an efficient army of workers while so 
many of us are fettered and blinded by superstition, and so many 
more debased and stupified by scepticism? What can I do, 
what can you do, but our little piece of work P We all want 
to be taught, we all want to be led ; no man is all-sufficient, 
and no thinking man imagines himself to be so. No ; perhaps the 
very men who could teach us much that now appears dark and 
confused, perhaps the very men whose experience of public life 
renders them fit agents for the reform or reconstruction of sooiety, 
are now bewildered among those ancient supernatural delusions 
from which even such a humble effort as this little book may help 
some one or two to emerge. Awaj then, and as quickly as may 
be, with every vestige of the old creeds ; let every one who haM 
got loose himself lay his hand to that part of the incrustation 
which is within his reach, and tear it off. Let every convenient 
weapoQ be used at the convenient time and place, and let the war 
never cease till superstition be destroyed. Onward I 

In the pursuit of truth new prospects and new enterprises will 
be constantly presented to our view, and with them new difficul- 
ties and new dangers. Have you a feiith and a hope ? Every 
delay, every fidlure shall be to us the discovery of a weak, un- 
guarded, or unexplored point, shall teach us caution and humility, 
and stimulate us to renewed and better-directed exertions. Pa- 
tience I wait I we shall smile to-morrow at the recollection of 
those very disappointments and lacerations of heart which dis- 
courage and agonise us to-day. We shall smile, we and those 
dear and hRmowed ones ^ho new leok upen «• with dvead and 
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distreM of miad* In all our honeflt endeaTonn to perfonn tho . 
task of to-day, let ns erer look forward with eonfidenoe to tho 
trinmpb azid peace of to-morrow. 

** Know'st thou Testerdaj, its aim and reason ? 
^ "Work'st tbou well To-day for worthy things P 
Calmly wait the Morrow's hidden season, 
Need'st not fear what hap soe'er it brings.'' 
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